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America faces a ‘perilous night’ 


BUT WE WERE BORN FREE. By 
Elmer Davis. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $2.75. 


Righteous indignation in these United 
States is today at a low ebb, particularly if 
it is judged by its effects. The late Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, speaking of corrup- 
tion in high places, used to say that the 
trouble with us is not that we do not get 
mad but rather that we do not stay mad. 
Elmer Davis, the peer of American news 
commentators, is no utopian in these mat- 
ters. He begins this indignant exposure of 
the corruption of democratic liberties at the 
hands of the super-zealots by quoting a his- 
torian of antiquity who wrote: “Rare is the 
felicity of the times when you can think what 
you like and say what you think.” The in- 
felicity of our time is indicated by Mr. Davis 
when he says: “Nobody could get down so 
low as McCarthy, even if he wanted to.” 


‘An aspect of party policy’ 


The shocking thing about the current in- 
vasions of our constitutional liberties is that 
we have suffered them by virtue of the ef- 
forts of Congressmen and of Congressional 
“investigating” committees, using the tech- 
niques of fear, suspicion, lies, and the assign- 
ment of guilt by association. One of the most 
disheartening aspects of Mr. Davis’s report 
of the ordeal that has brought us into this 
“perilous night” is his depiction of the 
studied, ineffectual role of the President in 
the face of McCarthy. Mr. Davis’s account 
of Mr. Eisenhower’s behavior as candidate 
and as President leads one to conclude that 
the end sought is not only the ferreting out 
of “subversives” but also the winning of 
elections by persuading people that liberals 
are Communists. President Eisenhower’s pro- 
longed reticence before McCarthy’s bluster- 
ing has in some quarters been interpreted as 
being motivated by the desire of the Execu- 
tive not to interfere with the legislative 
branch. But the President is the head of his 
party and his reticence is an aspect of party 
policy. “He seems content to stay within his 
perimeter defense and has not put up much 
of a fight to hold even such important out- 
posts as some parts of the State Depart- 
ment.” To be sure, the President has shown 
occasionally that he believes one must “sit 
on” McCarthy, but evidently he also believes 
that the party may be able’ to “use” 
McCarthy in the election campaigns of 1954 
and 1956 as they did in the campaign of 
1952. 
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Elmer Davis 


But the role of the President in the growth 
of the muscle-fiexing and smearing  tech- 
nology known as McCarthyism is only one 
of the many factors dealt with by Mr. Davis 
in this blistering indictment. The cooperation 
between the fanatical ex-Communists and 
“respectable” Republicans constitutes an 
equally shabby part of the story (told here 
with precision and with always shrewd 
critique). 


A secularist interpretation 


With respect to the role of religion in the 
journey through “the perilous night,” Mr. 
Davis mercifully desists from reminding us 
that the clergy did not become conspicuously 
and generally indignant until it was sug- 
gested that they be investigated. But he does 
say that many people seem to believe in 
McCarthy and his methods “probably more 
fervently than they believe in the principles 
of their religion.” Perhaps this is one reason 
Mr. Davis in this book gives us a strictly 
secularist interpretation of the character and 
the sanctions of democracy. 

This book is tellingly calculated to get 
people mad and to get them to stay mad in 
face of the present “general drive against 
the freedom of the mind.” It does this as 
effectively as any book can do it. It remains 
to be seen how many people, after enjoying 


this highly readable book, will pull their feet 
out of the oven and organize their righteous 
indignation, or even go so far as to pay two 
or three dollars a year to the American Civil 
Liberties Union as a token of their belief 
that they were born free. 

The lack of this practical implementation 
of the struggle for freedom and the absence 
of the depth dimension of the democratic 


_ idea alone prevent this book from achieving 


the status of definitive utterance. 
JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


Freedom=secret weapon 
in the balance of power 


FREEDOM, LOYALTY, DISSENT. 
By Henry Steele Commager, New York: 
Oxford University Press. $2.50 


“Freedom is not a luxury that we can 
indulge in when at last we have security 
and prosperity and enlightenment,’ says 
Professor Commager. “It is, rather, ante- 
cedent to all of these, for without it we can 
have neither’ security nor prosperity nor 
enlightenment.” 


Giving these remarks historical perspec- 
tive, he tells us, in the first of five essays, 
that it is no accident that the nations dedi- 
cated to freedom won the great wars of 
this century: those vanquished totalitarian 
powers planted the seeds of their own 
defeat in their systems that suppressed criti- 
cism and dissent and insisted upon acqui- 
escence and conformity. 


In our busy business of calculating the 
contemporary balance of power—custom- 
arily done in terms of wealth, resources, 
manpower, military leadership, atomic and 
thermo-nuclear weapons, allies, etc.—there 
is one realm, Professor Commager points 
out, where our superiority is beyond chal- 
lenge, and where he emphasizes, it cannot 
be lost except by our own will. That su- 
periority is, of course, our system of 
freedom. 


But we are in danger of forfeiting this 
crucial advantage. In these essays, which 
have been written over the last six years, 
Professor Commager focuses on this danger. 


Professor Commager acknowledges the 
persuasiveness of the fundamental argu- 
ments of constitutional right and natural 
right for the case of freedom, but he finds 
the argument of the pragmatic necessity for 
freedom conclusive. In defending this im- 
perative necessity—not the abstract right— 
of freedom, he comes equipped with a deep 
understanding of history, a broad sense of 
proportion, and, happily, an imaginative, 
lucid gift for writing. 


Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent is a handbook 
for all partisans of freedom; read it well, 
and if you listen carefully, you will hear 
America breathing. 


JOHN H. NAISBITT 


Is Christianity a dead loss? 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEW 
SITUATION. By E. G. Lee. Boston: 
Beacon Press. $3. 

We are so familiar with proclamations 
of modern man’s spiritual bewilderment 
that we are weary of them. When a new 
voice rouses up with the warning, we listen 
for a moment to see whether the warning 
is different, and recognizing the familiar 
threats, we subside again into our calloused 
weariness. The usual argument runs like 
this: we are lost, we are lost because we 
have lost our faith, let us go back and find 
what we have lost. Many may agree that 
we are lost, and some that we have lost 
our faith, but few liberals suppose that 
we can go back and find what we lost. E. G. 
Lee, editor of The Inquirer (the British 
Unitarian weekly) who is now visiting 
churches in the U.S. and Canada, agrees 
that we cannot return. 

Fortunately, Dr. Lee does not begin his 
book Christianity and the New Situation 
by sending up the wail that we are lost, a 
wail which is becoming a well-worn but 
highly polished homiletic gambit. If he had, 
we might never have read it. He begins in- 
stead with an analysis of the modern world, 
so that he can locate man and Christianity 
within it. When he locates the two he finds 
them considerable distance apart. 


‘He cannot return’ 


Despite Dr. Lee’s contention that Chris- 
tianity is unequal to modern man’s crisis, 
he devotes much of his book to discussing 
this religious culture. His treatment of 
Christianity will seem almost too sympa- 
thetic and concerned for most Unitarians, 
but on close examination it proves stirring 
and refreshing. The author has no mere 
sentimental wish to linger with Christianity. 
He does not try to save Jesus for us by 
ignoring all but the nice parables and moral 
teachings. Something vastly more important 
concerns Dr. Lee. He wishes to understand 
how Christianity and Christ were once val- 
uable. His point might be phrased thus: 
Christianity once had a value to men; the 
loss of this value has created modern man’s 
bewilderment; the lost value is our con- 
cern, not the lost Christianity; Christianity 
cannot now supply the lost value; let Chris- 
tianity stay lost and let us find the value 
wherever we can find it. It might be well to 
quote a few of the author’s own sentences, 
for they are of a superior order and give 
the book a pleasure for reading that few 
theological or philosophical texts have. “The 
spiritual distress of modern man is his 
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distress; it neither belongs to the thirteenth 
nor to the eighteenth centuries; if it did, 
all that modern man would have to do 
would be to return to the experiences of 
those past centuries and find the answers to 
his problems. He cannot return. He knows 
there is no solution waiting there for his 
difficulties. He can only overcome his own 
distress out of his own spiritual resources; 
for that distress belongs particularly to his 
own nature found within the culture of his 
own day.” 

Much of the penetration in Christianity 
and the New Situation arises from the 
author’s grasp of problems raised by the 
philosophy of history, sociology, and 
semantics. He can make distinctions be- 
tween religion and culture, for example, 
which too many today cannot do (e.g., 
they confuse communism with religion or, 
the reverse, fail to see that it has any 
connection.) Lee has an excellent sense of 
man’s confinement within his own time and 
culture, and a good sense of the use of 
history to a culture, and what history is or 
is not available for such use. Some people 
are confused in thinking that anything in 
the past is available to them, not knowing 
that time machines are still only a chapter 
in science fiction. 


More than malleable clay 


The perplexity of modern man arises 
from his growing realization of this confine- 
ment. It is not the transient attack upon the 
overt freedoms that challenges the freedom 

(Continued on next page) 
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of his soul; it is the modern interpretation 
that man is a creation of his own world, 
that he is molded by social forces and by 
social manipulation. Man cannot find that 
he is anything at all except a malleable 
clay. Lee finds that man’s quest is to reveal 
what he is at bottom. Christianity once had 
a persuasive answer to this question. Its 
answer is no longer persuasive. Modern 
man must find the answer out of his own 
resources. 

Dr. Lee’s study, though stimulating, is 
somewhat formidable reading. For those not 
too accustomed to reading theology or 
philosophy, it might be well to begin with 
the first chapter and then turn to Chapter 
VIII, “The Nature of Man,” before con- 
tinuing with the author’s second chapter. 
It is always presumptuous to suggest that a 
book be read out of the order set by the 
author, but following this suggestion might 
give a better first grasp of the whole view. 
Between chapters one and eight the author 
develops his argument by way of a con- 
sideration of history and culture, the spe- 
cific role and value of Christianity, and 
the symbol, particularly the ancient symbol 
which conveyed the vital meaning and 
which is now dead. 

THADDEUS B. CLARK 


Modern pioneer serves 


Maine communities 


SEVEN STEEPLES: A Minister and 
her People. By Margaret K. Henrichsen. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3. 


Time was when many writers turned to 
“Cape Cod Folks” for character studies of 
people of impressive originality. These folks 
were somewhat detached from the influences 
which tend to direct people in the ways of 
conformity. In more recent years other 
writers have gone along the coast of Maine 
and found, among the native people, rich 
material for character studies. — 

In Seven Steeples, Margaret Henrichsen 
pictures some phases of the life of a group 
of neighboring communities on the coast of 
Maine, in the region of Frenchman’s Bay. 
(She is delightfully frank in using the actual 
names of villages and individuals in her 
narrative.) And she tells a moving story of 
ten years of her own life among these people 
to whom she is the devoted minister, neigh- 
bor, guide and helper. 

For the major part of my life I have spent 
a part of every year in the region where the 
scenes of the book are laid. I have known 
the author during the whole time of which 


Lamentations of Joe McCarthy 


Have you seen the new volume* about me? 


And allegedly written by 


friends? 


Why, these authors proscribe all my methods, 
Though they say they approve of my ends. 


And I did trust Bill Buckley and Bozell, 


For they came not from 


Harvard but Yale, 


Yet they label my methods as falsely 
As if Hiss wrote the volume from jail. 


I am “guilty of exaggeration.”1 

I’m “uncouth,”? and “misleading”? besides. 
.—Sounds like Lehman on floor of the Senate, 
When they claim I “sensationalize.”+ 


I am “guilty of smearing” they tell me. 
I “deserve to be criticized,”® too. 
If they throw around anymore adjectives, 


They'll be dupes like the 


I am 


ACLU. 


“reckless”? and ought “to be censored,’8 


—Is this Murrow? or Pusey? Adlai? 
I am guilty of “excesses in Wheeling.”? 
—Echoes of Wechsler, the Post, ADA! 


All my sins are confessed by Bill Buckley. 
Of my troubles with Cohn this transcends. 
I can take care of all my enemies, 

But protect me, O God, from my friends. 


* McCARTHY AND HIS ENEMIES By William F. 
Regnery. $5. 
“It is clear that he has been guilty of a number of 


2 **Yet such statements are more uncouth than vicious . 
see 


% “Now this amounts to misleading the Senate . . 
ee “Perhaps McCarth 
“Any way you lod 
e +» McCarthy deserves to be criticized. . 
e “Here, McCarthy himself was reckless. . “on 
In certain situations McCarthy ought ‘to ae 
° «MeCarthy’ s excesses in Wheeling, Salt Lake and R 


deliberately sensationalized the pyle he 
at it, of course, he is in these, 8 igi of smearing. 


HOMER A. JACK 


Buckley, Jr., and L. Brent Bozell. Chicago: Henry 
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she writes. I know well all the communities 
in which she works. 

Mrs. Henrichsen had reached middle life 
when circumstances made it necessary for 
her to choose a new kind of work; and she 
entered the Christian ministry. With great 
courage and rare devotion she entered into 
the life of a group of communities on the 
coast of Maine. Her theological education 
was gained partly from books and instruc- 
tors, but largely by a penetrating under- 
standing of the needs of her people. 

The author is a woman of unusual ability 
and physical and mental endurance. To 
preach six times a Sunday, and travel ap- 
proximately one hundred miles in the proc- 
ess, is a task which few men or women 
would. undertake. Between Sundays Mrs. 
Henrichsen does an amazing amount of 
pastoral work, going far and wide where 
trouble has come to her people. She has 
developed the capacity for sermon prepara- 
tion even while driving her car over the 
winding roads of the Maine woods. 

A life so unusual for a woman, or indeed 
for any minister, makes fascinating reading. 
Some readers will ask if similar vitalizing 
work might be done in other regions which 
need a spiritual leader. The answer to this 
question can be in the affirmative only if 
the seekers can find, in men or women, the 
rare personalities which have the fervor for 
humanity which is found on the pages of 
this unusual book. 

HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


*“Education’ by, distortion, 


intellectual hypnosis 


THE ROMAN CHURCH AND DE- 

MOCRACY, WHAT DO ROMAN 

CATHOLIC COLLEGES - TEACH? 

By Harold R. Rafton. Boston: Beacon 

Press. 35¢ each. 

The two pamphlets by Harold R. Rafton, 
The Roman Catholic Church and Democ- 
racy and What do Roman Catholic Colleges 
Teach, provide valuable confirmation of the 
non-Catholic’s instinctive feeling that 
Catholicism and Americanism cannot be 
reconciled. Mr. Rafton’s juxtaposition of 
American principles and Catholic official 
teaching—both in the teachings of Pope 
Leo XIII (he could have added Pius IX) 
and in the textbooks used in American 
Catholic Schools—emphasizes the distortion 
of the meaning of words and the intellec- 
tual hypnosis which are of the essence of 
Catholic “education.” Mr. Rafton speaks of 
“freedom of thought,” and “liberty of re- 
ligion” and shows that Catholics endorse 
these concepts without knowing that they 
have never had them. 

These brochures’ could show Roman 
Catholics that they have fought in wars 
(and their sons have died by the thousands) 
to preserve the privileges of American free- 
doms which their church had already taken 
from them. % 

EMMETT MCLOUGHLIN 


THE BOOKSHELF: 


Adventurers in India, the Amazon 


In early spring I took to the waterways— 
traveling along a river which flows through 
the ocean, and a river which is really a sea. 
THE OCEAN RIVER, described by Henry 
Chaping, historian, and F. G. Walton 
Smith, marine biologist, (Scribner’s) is, of 
course, the Gulf Stream. The book is con- 
cerned with the why and wherefores of this 
and other Atlantic currents, not only their 
effect upon climate but their effect upon 
history, their impact on the thought of the 
ancient world, the legends that grew up 
about “Oceanus” and the “lost Atlantis,” 
and the early explorations which, after 
the ascendancy of Rome, remained static 
for a thousand years. 

Columbus didn’t discover the Gulf 
Stream or even note its effect on sailing 
routes. The first recorded word about it 
was Sebastian Cabot’s note that beer stored 
in the hold of his vessel turned bad _ be- 
cause of unaccountable warmth. Franklin 
mapped the Gulf Stream in 1770. His map 
shows the advance in knowledge made in 
the intervening years. 

The lure of the cod brought fishermen 
from Norway to the Grand Banks as early 
as the year one thousand: “For the first 
two centuries of European knowledge of 
the New World in the north, the whole 
development was . . a true child of the 
Ocean River, for the cod built the shipping 
and the shipping freed the colonies and built 
the solid commercial foundation for the 
sudden continental expansion and growth 
of capitalism. 

“The point Adams, Acton, and at present 
Toynbee, as social historians, [and also the 
authors] are trying to make is the perpetual 
necessity of man to meet new challenges 
with fresh ideas and free adaption to the 
changes of his environment.” 

THE AMAZING AMAZON (John Day) 
by Willard Price, is of course the river 
which is a sea. After all, a river so wide 
that you can’t see the farther shore a thou- 
sand miles from where “the collected tribute 
of eleven hundred rivers pours into the sea 

. . with such force that it keeps on flow- 
ing for over one hundred miles from shore” 
is in a class by itself. Mr. Price has given 
us something more than a book of travel; 
the land, legends, people, history, and de- 
velopments undertaken by Brazil (and even 
by ourselves) are woven into a most inter- 
esting story. He tells of the cities which 
are being built in the interior, all materials 
transported to the various sites by air, each 
with its airstrip to service what is known 
as “the Great Diagonal”—an air route be- 
tween Rio de Janeiro and Miami which short- 
ens the route by 1500 miles. Naturalists, 
whether their interest is plant life—which 
here is the richest on the globe—birds, fish, 
or beasts, will find a wealth of interest and 


some really lovely descriptive writing. 

I continued my travels with another tour 
of India—and a side-trip into far-away, 
inaccessible Nepal. The book—as you may 
guess—was AMBASSADOR’S REPORT 
(Harper) by the Hon. Chester Bowles. The 
Report covers Mr. Bowles’ eighteen month 
mission as Ambassador to these two coun- 
tries from which he returned to the United 
States in late April a year ago. It has a 
Postscript dated November, 1953, so you 
see how completely up-to-date it is. One 
reviewer recommended it as essential for 
Congressmen. It is a source book also for 
readers participating in study groups on 
foreign affairs and U. S. policies. You will 
read about what India is doing for herself 
under an initial Five Year Plan, supple- 
mented by improvement of living and work- 
ing conditions in selected groups among 
India’s five hundred thousand villages, 
hundreds of which Mr. Bowles visited in 
his travels throughout India. This part of 
the plan was one of the Ambassador’s 
projects, carried out by the local villagers 
with the aid of Point Four technicians. One 
Indian statesman said to Mr. Bowles: “Our 
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ability through democracy to surpass, or at 
least equal, China’s development under a 
dictatorship will determine our ability to 
survive as a free nation, and if we fail, 
Asia goes, too.” 


There is a danger in the wishful thinking 
that leads us to underestimate what is now 
going on behind the so-called ‘bamboo 
curtain.’ Says Mr. Bowles: “There can be 
no doubt that China is moving ahead with 
economic construction, however costly it 
may be in terms of human life and liberty.” 

India faces the economic challenge of 
Communist China with many serious handi- 
caps. She is receiving very little aid either 
in the number of technicians or of money, 
in comparison with the aid China receives 
from the Soviet. As a democracy dedicated 
to individual freedom she cannot force her 
people into labor gangs, nor dictate which 
of her young men-shall become engineers, 
doctors or agricultural specialists. Yet with 
a total national income‘of only about 6% 
of that of the U. S., and with more than 
twice as many people, India is undertaking 
the equivalent of four TVA’s. In this five- 
year period she will invest in irrigation and 
power development as much as had been 
used for this purpose during the whole pre- 
ceding century. The purpose of these proj- 
ects is to increase agricultural production 
until India has become self-sufficient in 
food and cotton. They will provide the elec- 
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By CHARLES MAYER 


Written by a prominent French biochemist, humanist, and man of univer- 
sal learning, here is a book that is living proof of a new and dynamic 


spirit abroad. 


R. MAYER believes in progress, in enlightened 
self-interest, in free competition. He also believes 
that though men are not equal, opportunity must be— 
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that progress cannot be made by regimented societies. 
A stimulating, provocative book. 
$4.00 at your bookstore 


tric power necessary for industrial expan- 
sion. Mr. Bowles reminds us that to save 
Greece from Communism, the U. S. con- 
tributed four times as much as India needs 
to make a success of her Five Year Plan. 
One would think that the time to aid India 
is now while she is saving herself; and 
while her chance for success is good, he 
adds. “Jf the people feel that the country 
is on the move in the right direction, if 
they see reforms being carried out and great 
projects are being built, the democratic way 
will win their vote of confidence.” 

Without a penny of foreign assistance, 
both India and Pakistan undertook the 
support and resettlement of refugees from 
one country to the other far outnumbering 
all refugees in European and Arab countries 
put together. Rural refugees in India have 
been given land with a total acreage larger 
than the land area of Connecticut; urban 
refugees were rehoused. “One of Nehru’s 
greatest achievements is the creation of a 
secular state in which the forty-five million 
Muslims who chose not to go to Pakistan. 
may live peacefully and worship as they 
please.” “, . . Put your arm around your 
Muslim brother, your Christian brother, 
your Buddhist brother. Take their hands 
and work together for a better India,” was 
his challenge to the Hindus. 

Ambassador Bowles did not neglect his 
mission to Nepal. He helped similarly with 
the development of plans for improving 
village life and agriculture. There, as in 
various parts of India, U. S. information 
libraries were opened and eagerly visited 
by as many as five hundred daily. Participa- 
tion of every member of the Bowles family 
in the life of the people is one of the fea- 
tures of their sojourn in India that has 
attracted attention in this country as it did 
in India. They made their first pilgrimage 
to Nepal the hard way, by horseback over 
mountain trails rather than by air. 

In his summary of the history of India 
you will find an account of their struggle 
to become a free country, in which he men- 
tions the special mission of Ambassador 
William Phillips, as personal representative 
of President Roosevelt in 1943. Luckily I 
had at hand Mr. Phillips’s report of that 
mission in his book, VWENTURES IN DI- 
PLOMACY (Beacon Press). I turned to 
this to read his full account. Beginning thus 
in medias res I kept on to the end. But I 
have since reached the half-way point from 
the beginning of this most fascinating ac- 
count of nearly fifty years of diplomacy. 


LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 
(For the information of Mrs. Barbour’s 


“Bookshelf” correspondents, her address is 
now 1020 Channing Ave., Palo Alto, Cal- 
ifornia.) 
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Three mortal enemies 
of a first-rate humanity 


IN QUEST OF A NEW ETHICS. By 
Charles Mayer. Translated from the 
French by Harold A. Larrabee. Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press. $4. 


“A first-rate, progressive humanity has 
three mortal enemies: the egalitarians, the 
collectivists, and the universalists nb 
Whence this warning? From France. Whose 
is it? Charles Mayer, founder of La Revue 
Liberal, who describes himself as a mate- 
rialist, a utilitarian, a capitalist, and a 
liberal. 

Egalitarians, the author argues, are guilty 
of “pious but illusory declarations concern- 
ing the brotherhood of all peoples.” Rather 
than be led to abandon colonialism we 
should support it because it “in principle 
. . . favors the march of civilization.” The 
black races, from a utilitarian point of view 
(which is Mayer’s), have no real value ex- 
cept as the furnishers of manual labor much 
needed in the tropics. To educate them is 
to put in peril the control of the colonizing 
powers. Believers in the brotherhood of man 
should not be alarmed about enemies. 
Without enemies there would be no victo- 
ries, without which there would be no 
progress, without which there would be no 
happiness, and happiness is the goal of life. 
“The best plan is to keep the vermin from 
multiplying to excess; but they should never 
be exterminated!” And as_ inequalities 
among peoples are needed so are they im- 
portant as between the sexes. Rather than 
regard women as their equals, men should 
protect them from whatever might corrupt 
their morals and divert them from their es- 
sential function of bearing and educating 
healthy, well-behaved and well-balanced 
children. “Inequality is indispensable to. 
progress, but it should be an inequality 
based on individual merit, effort, work, ef- 
ficiency and results obtained.” The aristoc- 
racy of today should be made up of an 
elite of “present merit.” 

Against all collectivists of whatever spe- 
cies, Dr. Mayer argues that “economic 
liberty is the natural order of things; that 
freedom of initiative stirs up competition 
and therefore promotes progress; and that 
competition tends to establish prices that 
are just, to reward the most efficient pro- 
ducers, to lower prices and to make them 
the natural regulators of production and 
consumption.” Economic crises, says the 
author, are not to be regarded as catastro- 
phes, but as “a necessary purge which 
cleanses the social organism when it has 
become contaminated,” a part of a normal 
three-phase cycle of prosperity, deflation 
and recuperation. 

Although warring nationalisms hamper 
world trade, universalism is not the answer, 
so says Dr. Mayer. Instead, “it would be 
better to have conflicts among men and na- 
tions than for them to submit to a universal 
power.” It is true that “there are three great 


perils in the world today; German mili- 
tarism, Soviet communism, and the deca- 
dence of Western society,” but the best 
defense is not without a word of advice 
from Machiavelli and Nietzsche, namely, a 
will to power and a willingness to use the 
science of political power. 

Given above are some of the applications 
that follow from the principles of a New 
Ethics. Dr. Mayer begins by taking the 
materialistic horn of the “primordial di- 
lemma of metaphysics; all is immaterial or 
all is material; for truly, dualistic concep- 
tions only complicate the problem in useless 
ways.” Of the idealists who take the other 
horn, he says, “their philosophy is just an 
equivocal form of etiquette.” There is cer- 
tainly. little that is equivocal about Dr. 
Mayer’s view of nature. The essential dy- 
namic of the organism he describes as 
irritability. In man the end product is reason 
that makes for useful action. 

A materialistic ethics—is this not a con- 
tradiction of terms, it may be asked? There 
can be no ethics without choice and no 
choice without free will. Dr. Mayer does not 
avoid this issue. “Are we free to have any 
desires we choose? Certainly not. . . . Free 
choice is really the ratification of that desire 
which influences us with the greatest force. 
... We sanction that motive which triumphs 
over all the other motives.” But, it should 
not be forgotten that both free will and — 
determinism are both relative being only 
“arbitrary constructions of the mind for 
which an absolute value has been claimed.” 

In Quest of a New Ethics may be said 
to be a plea to Western civilization in the 
interest of its adopting an ethics that will 
promote its genius and survival. Although 
the very reverse of a pessimist, Dr. Mayer 
says that its failure to survive will indicate 
its own lack of worth and result in the 
breakdown of liberty as defined. “The true 
enemies of liberty,” he says, “are not the 
wolves which howl at night around the 
sheepfold but the wolves disguised as shep- 
herds.” The reader will have to exercise 
himself with the question: who are the real 
shepherds and the real wolves in and about 
the “sheepfold” of the West and the world? 

STRAUGHAN L. GETTIER 


THE SELF WE SEEK 


The self we seek rises slowly. from the 
deep, as a coral island is built up over the 
centuries. Rarely can a volcanic eruption 
throw up a solid landmark, dependable over 
the years. All unbeknownst to us, the secure 
self comes out of the hidden, the unsought, 
the patient, and sacrificial: effort—just as 
the living organisms, in their dying, make 
the coral rock which can stand against the 
restless but persistent tide or the sudden 
typhoon, 

WILLIAM B. RICE 


OPEN FORUM 


Minister resigns from year-old group, cites 


‘sweeping, reckless, and unfair tactics’ 


To the Register: 

I would very much appreciate it if you 
would permit this letter to be included in 
The Christian Register, since there seems 
to be some misunderstanding about my con- 
nection with the new organization, of which 
Mr. Andrew Green is president, “Unita- 
rians for Political and Economic Liberty.” 

Because of my personal friendship with 
Mr. Green, who is a member and a Trustee 
of our Harrisburg Unitarian Church, I con- 
sented to permit my name to stand as “sec- 
retary” of the newly formed organization, 
last May—even though I was not at the 
meeting where this organization was formed. 
Mr. Green has most graciously refrained 
from asking me to perform any “secre- 
tarial” duties, has assumed all these duties 
himself,—and, indeed, has sent out all but 
one of the various letters from his office 
without my having seen them in advance. 
And yet my name appears at the head of 
the letter as secretary along with the other 
officers. 

I have been disturbed about some of the 
material which Mr. Green has been sending 
out, for it does not represent my own think- 
ing. And yet, for reasons of friendship, I 
have taken no action. However, there are 
limits to the way in which we should per- 
mit our name to be used. And I am afraid 
that I must now dissociate myself from Mr. 
Green, as in any way responsible for the 
utterances which have appeared in his broad- 
cast letters as president of Unitarians for 
Political and Economic Liberty. 

To be sure, Mr. Green has carefully 
stated in all of these controversial letters 
(as anyone can verify by looking carefully 
at them) that they were sent only as a letter 
“from the president” of the organization and 
represented only his own thinking. But the 
fact that my name appeared on the heading 
has, with some reason, led many to think 
that I shared Mr. Green’s opinions com- 
pletely. 

Therefore, I hasten to clarify the situa- 
tion by saying that I am immediately resign- 
ing as secretary of the Unitarians for Po- 
litical and Economic Liberty, and that I 
definitely do not agree with Mr. Green in 
many of his statements—even though I hope 
to retain his friendship, and still consider 
myself a genuine conservative politically 
and economically. 

If you can spare the space, I might men- 
tion, specifically, that I do not agree with 
Mr. Green in: 


1) His basic assumption that all expres- 


sion on political and economic matters 
should be avoided by the AUA (even 
though I am frequently opposed to what is 
voted in resolutions). 


2) His attack, in what seems to me to 
be unfair and extreme language, upon Rev. 
Duncan Howlett, Edward Darling, Dr. 
George Stoddard, and others—whom I know 
to be people of the greatest integrity, and 
whose judgments I genuinely respect. 


3) His unfair reference to my friend and 
fellow-minister, Dr. David Rhys Williams— 
saying of him that “he may not be a Com- 
munist,” which is surely a quite unfair in- 
sinuation. 


4) His general denunciation of teachers, 
and American education—which needs our 
defense rather than attack. 


5) His general denunciation of UNESCO, 
which I certainly do not believe to be a 
conscious agency of “socialism” as Mr. 
Green supposes. 


6) His acceptance of the word of J. B. 
Matthews as authority—a man who has 
changed his thinking so often that he simply 
cannot be taken too seriously. 


7) His open admiration and support of 
Senator McCarthy, both as to content and 
method—a man whom I long ago pointed 
out, over my radio program, was a real 
menace to the liberties of America. 


I still believe Mr. Green has a perfect 
right to his opinions, however ill-founded 
and reckless. But I also believe I must make 
it clear that I do not share those opinions, 
as they have become increasingly clear in 
his series of letters. I am sorry I consented 
to have my name stand, even nominally, as 
secretary of this organization. 

I am still a conservative. I still feel that 
we have too much loose, biased, and social- 
istic thinking among Unitarians. I am still 
opposed to Communists in every form—and 
I think I have proven my own opposition to 
Communistic influences by my own part—to 
the extent of incurring threats against my 
own life, and my family—in the bitter 
fight against the Communist-dominated UE 
here in Lancaster. 

But liberty cannot be served by sweeping, 
reckless, and unfair tactics. I humbly apol- 
ogize to all those who have been hurt by 
Mr. Green’s attacks. And I am resigning, 
as of this date, as secretary HARVEY SWAN- 
son, Lancaster, Pa. 


History shows that 
thinking is subversive! 


To the Register: , 

The March issue was good all the way 
through, and may I especially record my 
gratitude to Mr. Trapp for the continually 
fine quotations which invite us to medita- 
tion. 

But, one thing I must quarrel with. The 
spirit of President Pusey’s article is in the 
best Harvard tradition of informed ideal- 
ism, and he gives us some fine expressions 
of noble thinking. Sooner or later, how- 
ever, the President of Harvard and our 
Senators and Representatives and Bishops 
and Mr. Franco and Mr. Malenkov will 
have to admit that thinking is subversive. 
It always has been. 

A. E. Housman reminds us that it “is 
thinking lays lads under ground.” The 
Greeks knew it and gave Socrates a certain 
famous cup to drink from; the Jewish High 
Priest knew it and made certain famous 
recommendations to Pilate. James Branch 
Cabell in his novel The High Place 
brings Janicot, the God of things as they 
are, and Michael, the servant of Jahweh, 
together. Speaking of the man, Florian, 
Janicot confesses that: “This Florian an- 
noys me, rather. For he makes something 
too much of logic: so he rebels against your 
creed of faith and set of laws to be obeyed, 
asking, ‘Why?’ . . . And he rebels against 
my creed, saying, “This is not enough... . 
I confess such men are dangerous: for they 
obstinately aspire toward a perfection which 
does not exist, they will be content with 
nothing else; and when your master and 
I do not satisfy the desire, which is in 
their dreams, they draw their appalling 
logical conclusions. . . . Men are resolved 
to know that which they may whole- 
heartedly worship. . . . Now the dreaming 
of men has an aspiring which is ruthless. 
It goes beyond decency, it aspires to more 
of perfectibility than any god has as yet 
been able to provide or even live up to. 
So this quite insane aspiring first sets up 
beautiful and holy gods in heaven and then 
in the dock; and judging by all human 
logic, decrees this god not to be good 
enough.” 

I repeat: Thinking JS Subversive.— 
N. W. LOVELY, Norwell, Mass. 


Rebuttals and freedom 


To the Register: 

I have read with much interest the letters 
of rebuttal in the February number. They 
are certainly fair and open-minded, if not 
directly forceful. 

Do you know that Mr. Patton’s article 
seems to me about as comprehensive in its 
condemnation as the old dogma of infant 
damnation. 

I still think that our ministers generally 
are harping too much on religious freedom, 
without giving much guidance in what is to 
be done with that freedom.—P. T. COOLIDGE 
Bangor, Maine. 


Bestor review criticized—independent 


thinking and documentation often incompatible’ 


To Register readers: 


Edward Darling’s review of Professor 
Arthur E. Bestor’s book Educational Waste- 
lands (February Register) contains one or 
two tacit assumptions which I should like 
to persuade the reviewer to scrutinize more 
closely. 

First, let us agree that the reviewer has 
not, and does not claim to have, made an 
independent evaluation of the subject mat- 
ter of the book; indeed he would probably 
disavow the appropriateness of a reviewer 
undertaking such a task. He is thus in the 
position of judging the work on the basis 
if the subject matter’s intrinsic interest and 
of the literary style in which it is presented. 
There seems to be no question of the im- 
portance and interest of the material. Then 
because Mr. Darling does not like the 
method of presentation, because of the use 
of language he considers “intemperate,” or 
the failure to write in what he considers 
scholarly form, with plenty of “documenta- 
tion” for every statement, does he as a re- 
viewer have the right to condemn the 
entire work? 

What is this documentation upon which 
the reviewer insists? It would seem to be 
merely an appeal to some “authority.” In 
historical studies where first-hand observa- 
tion is not possible, citation of the docu- 
mented observations which have come down 
to us from people who did have first-hand 
information is the only recourse. But in 
current matters, the serious student has a 
responsibility to inform himself at first- 
hand whenever possible, and in appealing 
to “authority” he both confesses his failure 
to do so and seeks to place responsibility 
for his facts on other shoulders than his 
own. Thus “thinking independently and 
painstakingly,” and “documentation” are 
actually often incompatible. 

The point on which the reviewer chooses 
particularly to insist on documentation is 
that of the opinion of liberal arts and pro- 
fessional faculties, professional people, and 
others, regarding the rejection of traditional 
goals of public education by some profes- 
sional educators in favor of new goals. 
Concerning opinion of the general public, 
undoubtedly Professor Bestor has some 
following; its exact magnitude is surely 
not a matter of great enough importance 
to require a public-opinion poll. As a pro- 
fessional man who has worked for some 
years in close touch with both professional 
and liberal arts faculty I can say without 
hesitation (and without feeling any need to 
cite documentary authority) that these 
groups are generally dissatisfied with the 
preparation of students coming to them. 
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Indeed it would be remarkable if they were 
not. The fundamental techniques of read- 
ing effortlessly so that understanding is 
not handicapped, expression in a form rea- 
sonably intelligible to his fellows, use of 
numbers with deftness and confidence, and 
similar abilities which are essential to high 
scholarly or professional achievement, and 
which public education has traditionally 
aimed to impart, have never been so well 
mastered by its graduates that either facul- 
ties or students were at all well satisfied. 
Hence, the proposals of some educators that 
these goals should be sacrificed in favor of 
“life-adjustment,” or indeed of any other 
goals whatever, may well be viewed with 
extreme misgiving. . . . 

One final observation is that in choosing 
our goals, neither factual information nor 
objective investigation can choose for us. 
Only when we have agreed on where we 
want to go can factual information, and 
objective inquiry (to establish further 
facts), help us to discover the best way to 
get there. Professor Bestor’s book is con- 
cerned entirely with the choice of goals, an 
inherently subjective matter. This point the 
reviewer seems to have missed entirely. 
Strangely enough, he even says “Obviously 
. . . Bestor’s ideals are good ideals.” If Mr. 
Darling really believes that, is willing to 
look beyond the style more closely and 
from a new viewpoint, and is able to 
change his opinion despite his previous 
public pronouncement, he may even find 


himself in substantial agreement with the 


author’s overall position. 

Frankly, I too find the somewhat violent 
style of Professor Bestor rather annoying 
to my taste, but then we probably have 
very conservative tastes, you and I.—aLLYN 
RICHARDSON, Belmont, Mass. 


A note of enthusiasm 


To the Register: 

This is just a brief note of sincere and 
enthusiastic appreciation of the remarkable 
February issue which I have read with ab- 
sorbing interest and stimulation. The edi- 
torials are superb; the article on Investiga- 
tion Committees [“Why we can’t leave it 
to the judge,” by Mark D. Howe] is worthy 
of reprinting in many other publications; 
and the tremendously informing article on 
Why Americans fear the Roman Catholic 
Church [by Walter Kring] is one of the 
finest and most thought-provoking that I 
have. ever read. Finally, Mr. Sommerfeld’s 
definition of a liberal as a person who can- 
not surrender his mind, is an editorial mas- 
terpiece.—WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD, Executive 
Secretary, Associated Church Press, N.Y.C. 


Social Security asked 
for clergymen—bravo! 


To Register readers: 

A local Social Security Office informs 
us that the proposed new Social Security 
legislation of Mr. Eisenhower’s is to in- 
clude clergymen and church-employees. I 
can but say “bravo.” 

.. . If we are correctly informed about 
the inclusion of clergymen in the new So- 
cial Security setup, let us as men and 
women of the Free Church get together 
and officially approve of the new bill as 
written in part. Let our Council of Liberal 
Churches, or at least our individual de- 
nominations, pass resolutions accordingly, 
and forward them to Washington with ap- 
propriate comment. Let us ask our broth- 
ers of other denominations to either join 
us in this effort, or work parallel with us, 
so that by the might of the chorus of our 
voices we may be able to help the Presi- 
dent in one of the pieces of legislation we 
approve of thoroughly. . . —KNUT HALLE, 
Staten Island, N.Y. 


Needed: more cooperation 
and less scrapping 


To the Register: 

On page 25 of the February issue of The 
Christian Register you quote Thomas Jef- 
ferson saying to George Washington in 
1807, “A public office is a public trust.” 
It is a fine quotation only George Washing- 
ton died in 1799... 

While I am not a Unitarian, I do like to 
give a pat on the back to anyone who has 
the courage to stand by his convictions and 
I want especially to commend Walter Kring 
for his article “Why Americans ‘Fear’ The 
Catholic Church.” I agree with him one 
hundred percent. 

Truth is truth, whether spoken by a Uni- 
tarian, Evangelical, Presbyterian, or what 
not, and all of us can stand improving if 
we are to be examples of Christ. I would 
like to see more cooperation and less scrap- 
ping among all denominations. However, 
we must guard our religious liberties and 
not be fooled by such statements as made 
by Bishop Wright, or we shall blindly fall 
into a situation which will eventually neces- 
sitate all the misery of the Reformation all 
Over again.—ERVEN M. KRIESER, Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin 


NO RULE OF SAFETY 


Religious faith is no rule of safety. It is 

a daring adventure. It engages the united 

resources of the whole being; with realism 

confronts great odds; and yet, in the face 

of them, resolutely commits itself to the 
commanding vision of still greater ends. 

LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 


oe 


Editorials express the opin- 
ions of the individual 
members of the 

Editorial Board. 


EDITORIAL 


The Final Crossroads 


One bullet kills one man at a time. 

One hand grenade may kill two or three men at a time. 

One small shell may kill a dozen men at a time. 

One large shell may kill fifty men at a time. 

One one-ton bomb may kill a hundred men at a time. 

One blockbuster may kill three or four hundred men at a 
time. 

One atom bomb may kill 100,000 men at a time. 

One hydrogen bomb may kill 10,000,000 men at a time. 

Plotted on a graph these statements would give us a line 
roughly like the left hand side of a large tree trunk: at the 
base where the roots spread out, almost parallel with the 
ground, though sloping upward a little, then climbing steeply. 
The line on our chart which points to the next bomb after the 
hydrogen bomb points almost, but not quite, toward infinity. 
This would mean the capacity for the extinction of life upon 
the earth, possibly the atomizing of the planet itself. 

The reactions of men to the hydrogen bomb have been 
varied. Most are plainly incredulous. They hear the words but 
the words convey no meaning to them. They have seen photo- 
graphs and read first hand accounts of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, but they have not felt it. If the inhabitants of those two 
unhappy cities had been methodically butchered one by one, 
perhaps something of the horror of it all might have been 
grasped by the average man, for these are terms in which he 
is able to think. 

Most men solemnly warn us that unless we do something, 
something terrible will happen to us all. To which we all agree. 
Some cry “Treason!” because the bomb was not developed 
fast enough, the logical implication being that anyone who 
would hesitate to use so horrendous a weapon would also be 
charged with treason. Some argue that even if civilization is 
destroyed, man, endowed with reason, will rise to new heights 
afterward, which assumes that civilization will be destroyed 
before man has learned how to destroy the earth itself, or all 
life upon it. 

The only kind of thinking that makes any sense, when we 
look with clear cold eyes at our offensive weapons, is very un- 
popular these days; namely, talk about peace. Any proposal 
for diplomatic meetings and treaties looking toward mutual 
understanding and cooperation among the nations is regarded 
with the gravest suspicion. But have we not statesmen cap- 
able of devising agreements that will achieve cooperation and 
at the same time not jeopardize our safety? Could we not try? 
Is not a people with skills equal to devising the hydrogen 
bomb equal to devising a system of human relationship 
adequate for our present needs? 

There are many aspects of life where a change in quantity 
produces a change in quality. Now it is no longer a matter of 
killing more men. The enemy himself has changed. The enemy 
of a nation has been another nation. The enemy of any nation 
will shortly be a man or a small group of men. 

The more powerful our weapons, the fewer men will be in- 
volved in using them, and the fewer men will be involved in 
the decision to use them. An irresponsible man or group of 
men in high authority could execute mass destruction at will. 


Such men in posts of high authority are the ultimate enemy. 

Science fiction is not all fiction. Again and again it has 
conjured up an evil creature who possesses the power to de- 
stroy the earth and uses the threat of that power to gain per- 
sonal mastery. Should this become reality, then indeed may we 
tremble. Then indeed will man see Satan face to face, and 
know evil in its most consummate form. 

But let us not deceive ourselves. Satan, in this form, will 
be our own creation. He will be a composite of all our jeal- 
ousies, fears, falsehoods, and selfishness. We shall give him 
life. He will come alive through the destructive powers we 
place in his hands. 

Man has stood many times at the crossroads. And always, 
no matter what choice he made, there were more choices lying 
ahead. He stands at the crossroads again, this time with a mis- 
sile in his hands capable of destroying any city on earth. The 
final crossroads, man’s power to destroy himself, lies perhaps 
around the next bend. Down the road of peace, there lies a 
stupendous task—-to weld the peoples of the earth together 
into a unity within which the ideals of freedom and opportu- 
nity are maintained, and within which we are safe from the 
machinations of selfish and evil men. That road is difficult to 
follow beyond all calculation. But it is the way of life. The 
other is the way of death. Now at last in our time, it has be- 
come clear that life offers us but one alternative. 

D. H. 


California’s Loyalty Statute 


One of the grosser excesses of the current movement 
toward compulsory declarations of loyalty (or, more accu- 
rately, non-disloyalty) is California’s new statute which re- 
quires any organization seeking tax-exemptions (such as the 
churches) to execute a written declaration. that it does not 
advocate the overthrow of the Government of the United 
States or of the State of California. (See page 21.) 

A superficial logic supports part of this new legal require- 
ment. Those who advocate destruction of a government by 
violence are hardly entitled to receive favors at its hands. 
The amendment and the statute, however, contain terms that 
go far beyond the limits of this logic; for they apply the same 
principle to advocacy of “overthrowing” the government by 
“illegal means.” “Overthrow” may come to mean modifica- 
tion; and “illegal means” could include, for example, passive 
resistance. More serious still, the conformity which is de- 
manded in time of war excludes all utterance that may be 
thought to “advocate the support” of a foreign government 
(not necessarily a belligerent) against the United States. The 
purpose evidently is to purchase the minds and consciences 
of people who come under the tax system, luring them to 
fasten upon themselves shackles which the Federal Constitu- 
tion may forbid a state to impose directly, and imposing the 
risk of prosecution for allegedly false statements upon those 
who comply. 

Whether the Fourteenth Amendment permits such a 
measure is a question of constitutional law that can be settled 
only by litigation. For religious organizations, however, the 
most essential question is not one of law but of fundamental 
principle. A church which refuses to bend the knee to the 
State’s demand for a pledge of conformity must pay money; 
but it will be money well spent in the battle for liberty and 
for separation of church and state. The way of honor and of 
safeguarding our future freedom demands this sacrifice. 

R. F. F. 
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UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


“Is It A Dream 2” 


In my opinion, the weakest point in our extension program 
is the work with college and university students; and I think 
the time has come to bend our energies with greatly increased 
vigor to the development of a really adequate and effective 
program in this area. Fortunately we have a considerable 
number of churches in university towns and cities where 
first-rate work is being done with extremely limited resources, 
under the leadership of devoted and skilful ministers; and on 
the denominational level we have through the American Uni- 
tarian Youth and the Channing Foundation activities, a po- 
tential of immense importance. But, in view of the vast pos- 
sibilities right across the continent, we are today merely 
scratching the surface. 

Most of the larger denominations have at their disposal 
for this purpose sums of money that seem to Unitarians fan- 
tastically large, and these great resources provide a competi- 
tion that we cannot possibly meet—at least, not for a good 
many years. What we must do is to put our wits to work to 
create the kind of program that our relatively tiny resources 
can support, confident that as the program succeeds it will 
demonstrate so clearly the necessity for larger financial back- 
ing that the money will be forthcoming. 

But there is a minimum support without which any real 
program is impossible, and I am writing this page with the 
hope that somewhere there is a Unitarian who will not only 
catch the vision but also be in a position to make the kind 
of gift—over and above all the regular support of the present 
program—that will enable the Unitarian denomination to 
inaugurate a new department for work with students that 
will be commensurate with our present opportunities. Of 
course, it need not be a single gift; but it should be “new 
money” in the sense that it will not detract, even to the extent 
of a single dollar, from the normal increase of Unitarian giv- 
ing through the United Unitarian Appeal. 


A Three-Year Project 


What is needed is $50,000 a year for three years. That 
amount would, in my opinion, be sufficient to set up a pro- 
gram that would justify a rapid increase in size and cost from 
that point on. By 1958 we ought to be spending double that 
amount on our student program—and I have no doubt we 
would be. 
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Precisely how such a three-year preliminary project would 
be worked out is, of course, a matter for detailed study and 
the most thoughtful kind of consideration by the most com- 
petent available leaders and consultants; but let me suggest 
at least one way in which it might be done, giving free rein 
to my imagination and making the bold assumption that 
there is available for the purpose the sum of $150,000 to be 
used over a three-year period. 


One Possible Way 


How would I spend the $50,000 available for the first 
year? Well, I would begin by dividing it into two equal parts, 
and I would use half of it to make substantial grants to five 
Unitarian churches located in strategic university towns, 
provided each church had worked out a student program 
satisfactory to a central committee, and provided also that 
each church would match the grant, dollar for dollar (or 
on a ratio appropriate to the particular church), by additional 
contributions from within its own constituency or community. 
That would mean that in at least five Unitarian churches a 
student program costing up to $10,000 each would be in 
operation for a three-year period. The experience gained 
during that time would be the basis for the enlarged program 
to follow. 

The other half of the $50,000 available during the first 
year I would use to provide the beginnings of a wholly new 
series of books, pamphlets, and other publications, to make 
the Unitarian faith clear, persuasive, and compelling to men 
and women of college age. The kind of literature I have in 
mind does not exist today, but the men and women capable 
of producing it do exist. They must be found and induced 
to put their talents to work for us. That will require imagina- 
tion and a lot of skill at many points, but I am sure it can 
be done and that there are few things more worth doing. 

As a part of the publications project, I would organize a 
series of small conferences, inviting ministers of college-town 
churches, representative students, poets, a philosopher or two, 
artists, scientists, men of affairs—each conference to number 
perhaps twenty or thirty, to meet for at least three or four 
days in some quiet and not-too-accessible place, and to dis- 
cuss the religious needs and aspirations of college students. 
Out of these conferences, which might cost a thousand dollars 
apiece, I would expect to get a stream of ideas that would 
inspire and energize the whole program. 


Why Not? 


What other denominations have done in this area is im- 
pressive, but I see no reason why we cannot do very much 
more. We can reach great numbers of students on whom the 
present appeal of Christian orthodoxy makes no impression, 
and among them are many of the finest and most genuinely 
religious young people in the land. Surely we shall not have 
to wait much longer for the opportunity to do what needs 
to be done! ; F.M.E. 


The ordeal of our times 


Americans need ‘cold-eyed humility’, ability 


to live with problems that may never be solved 


By 


GREAT MOVEMENTS and forces, 
springing from deep wells, have con- 
verged at this mid-century point, and I 
suspect we have barely begun to compre- 
hend what has happened and why. In the 
foreground is the mortal contest with 
world communism which is apparent, if 
the means of dealing with it are not al- 
ways apparent. But in the background are 
the opaque, moving forms and shadows 
of a world revolution, of which commu- 
nism is more the scavenger than the in- 
spiration, a world in transition from an 
age with which we are familiar to an age 
shrouded in mist. We Americans have to 
deal with both the foreground and the 
background of this troubled, anxious age. 

It is easy to state our ends, our goals, 
but it is hard to fit them to our means. 
Every day, for example, politicians, of 
which there are plenty, swear eternal de- 
votion to the ends of peace and security. 
They always remind me of the elder 
Holmes’s apostrophe to the woodpecker: 
“Thou sayest such undisputed things in 
such a solemn way.” And every day 
statesmen, of which there are a few, must 
struggle with limited means to achieve 
these unlimited ends. For the nation’s 
purposes always exceed its means, and it 
is finding a balance between means and 
ends that is the heart of foreign policy 
‘and that makes it such a speculative un- 
certain business... . 


Echoes of oratory 


As Americans we are accustomed to 
political bad manners and billingsgate. 
After a century and a half we have de- 
veloped some immunity to vilification, 
abuse, and misrepresentation in our do- 
mestic public dialogue. If not an orna- 
ment to the American tradition it is at 
least a part of it, and we have learned 
somehow to give it a rough evaluation 
and get along surprisingly well in spite of 
deceit, demagoguery and verbal violence. 
While rough and tumble American politi- 
cal manners have been an interesting 
curiosity to foreigners for generations, 
_ they have had little effect on the rest of 
~ the world. 
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But now the situation has changed 
with the change in America’s position in 
the world. Everyone is listening atten- 
tively to what we say but without even 
our imperfect capacity to evaluate its sig- 
nificance. The voice of America is not 
just the government radio but the angry 
words, defiant proclamations, and orator- 
ical attitudes of American politicians 
and leaders. They may be talking to the 
folks back home, but what they say 
echoes and re-echoes around the world. 
And I can personally testify that what 
they say is often greeted in deadly serious- 
ness as a reflection of America. 

The opinions of America are formed 
from the composite of the voices of Amer- 
ica, official and unofficial, true and false. 
Listening to the hot words, the wild ac- 
cusations, the bad history, the contradic- 
tions and plain nonsense on our daily 
menu dished up for domestic effect and 
votes, it is small wonder that the image 
of America is not always distinct or that 
the bright vision of the land of the free 
and the home of the brave is sometimes 
obscure. We do not realize what injury 
heedless words and bad manners can do 
us abroad when the world is all on the 
same wave length and everyone is listen- 
ing. To see ourselves as others see us, we 
must hear ourselves as others hear us. 
For, in the words of the Apostle: “If the 
trumpet gives an uncertain sound who 
shall prepare himself for the battle?” 

But there is still another danger in 
loud, loose tongues. We not only confuse 
and mislead foreigners but we can mis- 
lead and deceive ourselves; we can be- 
come the victims of our own propaganda, 
especially in times of tension and impa- 
tience. When passions run high they can 
also run away. I recall the engaging re- 
mark of the French revolutionary who 
ran to the window muttering: “The mob 
is in the street. I must see which way they 
are going, for I am their leader.” 

Unaccustomed to moderate speech, our 
petulance, temper, or partisanship can 
have its effect on us as well as the for- 
eigner, especially when it is cloaked in 
the garments of righteousness and impa- 
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tience with any solutions that do not 
promise quick returns. We must be on 
our guard against the danger to our own 
people as well as to our friends of con- 
fusing pronouncements with reality and 
proclamations with policy. For these are 
ingredients of extremist opinion. And in 
these days when moderation and reason 
are so often equated with appeasement or 
even disloyalty we must be careful lest 
unreason and extremism not only frighten 
and alienate our friends and fan the 
flames of neutralism in the world, but 
also mislead the American people. 


‘It is easier to light fires’ 


Looking back to the clamor about the 
unpopular Jay Treaty in 1795 and John 
Adams’s courageous resistance of the loud 
demands for war with France a few years 
later, our history reveals many instances 
where aroused and articulate public opin- 
ion has made wise executive policy more 
difficult. There is no doubt, for example, 
that the Kellogg-Briand Pact, now a mon- 
ument to illusion, was a creation of the 
force of unrealistic opinion rather than 
official judgment. And there is little doubt 
that hostile public opinion postponed re- 
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Honest humility, not pride, brings maturity to a man and a nation 


peal of the Neutrality Act and other de- 
sirable steps between the outbreak of the 
last war in 1939 and the attack on Pearl 
Harbor in 1941. 

More recently Korea may have some 
value as an illustration of what I mean. 
We intervened there not to unite Korea 
by force but to resist the Communist at- 
tempt to unite Korea by force. When in 
the fall of 1951 we had repelled the in- 
vasion and driven the crumbling North 
Korean army beyond the 38th parallel, 
the Indian government warned us of the 
danger of further advance. A few wise 
counselors in our Own government also 
anticipated the Chinese reaction if we 
approached the Yalu River. China’s inter- 
vention and two years of war may well 
have been the price for rejecting. that 
advice. How much did the pressure of 
vocal, articulate public opinion influence 
the decision? I don’t know. But I do 
know that in our system public opinion 
is Our sovereign; its temperance or caprice 
is the Republic’s shield or hazard. It is 
easier to light fires than to extinguish 
them, and passion and extremism are 
dangerous leaders. 

If public opinion is our sovereign in 
this people’s government, then the en- 
lightenment and maturity of our sovereign 
about this troubled world poses vast dif- 
ficulties for us in competition with dic- 
tators uninhibited by myriad voices, wise 
and foolish. ... 

Emotion in matters of national secu- 
rity is no substitute for intelligence, nor 
rigidity for prudence. To act coolly, in- 
telligently, and prudently in perilous cir- 
cumstances is the test of a man or 
nation. . . 


Patience is cold porridge 


One of our hardest tasks—if we hope 
to conduct a successful foreign policy— 
is to learn a new habit of thought, a new 
attitude towards the problems of life it- 
self. Fortitude, sobriety, and patience as 
a prescription for combating intolerable 
evil is cold porridge to Americans who 
yesterday tamed a continent and tipped 
the scales decisively in two world wars. 
Americans have always assumed, sub- 
consciously, that all problems can be 
solved; that every story has a happy end- 
ing; that the application of enough energy 
and good will can make everything come 
out right. In view of our history this as- 
sumption is natural enough. As a people, 
we have never encountered any obstacle 
that we could not overcome. The Pil- 
grims had a rough first winter, but after 
that the colony flourished. Valley Forge 
was followed naturally by Yorktown. 
Daniel Boone always found his way 
through the forest. We crossed the Alle- 
ghenies, and the Mississippi, and the 
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Rockies with an impetus that nothing 
could stop. The wagon trains got through; 
the Pony Express delivered the mail; in 
spite of Bull Run and the Copperheads, 
the Union was somehow preserved. We 
never came across a river we couldn’t 
bridge, a depression we couldn’t over- 
come, a war we couldn’t win. So far, we 
have never known the tragedy, frustra- 
tion, and sometimes defeat which are in- 
grained in the memories of all other 
peoples. 

So when we encounter a problem in 
foreign policy, we naturally assume that 
it can be solved pretty quick, with enough 
drive, determination, and red corpuscles. 
“The difficult we do immediately, the im- 
possible takes a little longer.” Just pour 
in enough manpower, money, and bull- 
dozers, and we can lick it. If one diplo- 
mat can’t come up with the answer, fire 
him and hire another—or better yet, hire 
ten. And if that doesn’t solve it, some 
Americans conclude that there can be 
only one explanation: treason. 


Door open for demagoguery 


And this raises the question of foreign 
policy by hindsight. Obviously the British 
withdrawal from India in 1947 created a 
power vacuum in that area which was 
very pleasing to the Kremlin. But did the 
Conservatives for political advantage 
charge the Labor government with sell- 
ing them down the river, or being dupes 
or fellow travelers? Of course not. Re- 
membering the follies of the Chamber- 
lain regime, did Churchill exclude men of 
Munich from the wartime cabinet? Of 
course not. But in our country in recent 
years we have repeatedly seen policies 
developed without protest at one time 
which turned out unsuccessfully, in whole 
or in part, attacked at a later time for 
partisan advantage as bumbling and fum- 
bling and even betrayal or treachery. And 
thereby the door is opened not only to 
political foul play and demagoguery but 
to the destruction of public confidence at 
home and moral authority abroad. No 
administration can conduct a sound for- 
eign policy when the future sits in judg- 
ment on the past and officials are held 
acountable as dupes, fools, or traitors for 
anything that goes wrong. 

Such extreme and cynical political ir- 
responsibility is a problem for the elec- 
torate and the press, I suppose, which 
means that it is a problem of education 
and character for us. And so are impa- 
tience, arrogance, and our faith in quick 
solutions. 

As long as this habit of mind per- 
sists—and it is fundamentally an un- 
Christian attitude, ignoring the pervasive- 
ness of evil and loaded with arrogance 
and pride—we shall never be able to face 


our problems realistically. Our first job, 
it seems to me, is to school ourselves in 
cold-eyed humility; to recognize that our 
wisdom is imperfect and that our,capa- 
bilities are limited. 

Many of the really hard problems in 
international relations may never be 
“solved” at all. The conflict between Mos- 
lem and Christian, which dominated 
world politics for some three hundred 
years, was never resolved. Islam and 
Christianity learned to live together and 
the problem was submerged in the newer 
and more urgent problems of the Renais- 
sance, the Age of Discovery, and finally 
the Industrial Revolution. So with the 
Hundred Years War, which also started 
as a conflict between two ideologies, 
Protestant and Catholic. The underlying 
issues were never settled, because they 
were logically irreconcilable; but they did 
cease to preoccupy the minds of men, as 
nationalism and class conflict began to 
emerge as more pressing issues. Before the 
Hundred Years War finally petered out, 
curiously enough, a Catholic Cardinal— 
Richelieu—was organizing the Protestant 
League, and a Protestant general was 
leading the armies of the Holy Roman 
Empire. The struggle had been trans- 
formed from one of religious ideology to 
one of national ambition. 

It is at least conceivable that the ideo- 
logical conflicts of our own time will defy 
solution, in similar fashion, but will be 
replaced by other problems which we 
cannot now foresee. 

So the first step in learning our new 
role in world affairs is not one which can 
be taken by technicians in the State De- 
partment, or even by political leaders. It 
has to be taken by individual Americans, 
in the privacy of their own homes, hearts, 
and souls. It involves a conscious accept- 
ance of Christian humility—a recogni- 
tion that we are never going to solve 
many of the hard problems of the world, 
but will simply have to learn to live with 
them. 

When we have accomplished that step, 
we will no longer call out a posse to find 
the traitor who was responsible for “our” 
loss of China; or threaten the French 
with dire punishment if they don’t stop 
behaving like Frenchmen forthwith. We 
will no longer be tempted by the simple 
panaceas and total solutions. .. . 

All of us, as individuals, have to learn 
much the same lessons as we approach 
maturity. In youth, everything seems pos- 
sible; but we reach a point in the middle 
years when we realize that we are never 
going to reach all the shining goals we 
had set for ourselves. And in the end, 
most of us reconcile ourselves, with what 
grace we can, to living with our ulcers 
and arthritis, our sense of partial failure, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Reflections on Life’s article 


a President's religion? 


By JACK MENDELSOHN, JR. 


(Reflections after reading Paul Hut- 
chinson’s article in LIFE on the religion 
of President Eisenhower.) 

A President’s religion is something 
more than a curio of Americana. It bears 
a significant relationship to the spiritual 
needs and feelings of all the people. 

What are we to say about Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s religion? Unless one could stand 
in his place and feel the awful weight of 
his responsibilities, it would be unwise 
and uncharitable to doubt his sincerity. 
We may be made somewhat uncomfort- 
able by the ostentation of his displays of 
conventional religiosity, but this does not 
justify a charge of insincerity. What we 
can say, and should say, is that if conven- 
tional church-going is to be considered 
proof of the purity of a President’s heart, 
what are we going to do about Jefferson 
and Lincoln? They were two of our 
greatest Presidents; by the standards of 
an Isaiah or a Jesus they were two of 
our most religious Presidents; they were 
both extremely indifferent church-goers. 


Pilloried by the overseers 


We think of Jefferson during his first 
campaign for the Presidency, sitting 
calmly at Monticello while the fulmina- 
tions poured from a thousand pulpits. 
Infidel, heretic, blasphemer, heathen. 
These were the gentlest of the names he 
was called by the respectable religious 
spokesmen of his time. But Jefferson had 
made a religious decision about his life. 
In spite of his complete and utter dis- 
taste for public office, he would serve as 
best he could, but he would not debase 
himself in a name-calling contest with 
the respectable religious institutions of 
his day. William Thackeray wrote: “To 
endure .. . ; to tire out hostile fortune; 
to be daunted by no difficulty; to keep 
heart when all have lost it; to go through 
intrigue spotless; to forego even ambition 
when the end is gained—who can say 
this is not greatness.” Jefferson, one of 
the most religious men our nation has 
ever known, personified this kind of 
greatness, yet he was unmercifully pil- 
loried by the ecclesiastical overseers of 
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his age. Jefferson was not religiously 
“respectable.” 

It would be difficult to say whether 
Jefferson or Lincoln suffered most at the 
hands of spokesmen for organized reli- 
gion. Lincoln’s was a most mature reli- 
gious sentiment, but it was hardly con- 
ventional. He would not and could not 
join an orthodox church because to do so 
would have implied acceptance of doc- 
trines which he could not accept, and 
would have been acting out an untruth. 

We think of the time the patriotic 
clergyman urged Lincoln to make “a 
clean sweep for the right.” Lincoln re- 
plied: “Doctor, it’s very hard sometimes 
to know what is right! You pray often 


and honestly, but so do_ those. people 


across the-lines. They pray and all their 


preachers pray devoutly. You and I do 
not think them justified in praying for 
their objects, but they pray earnestly, no 
doubt! If you and I had our own way, 
Doctor, we would settle this war without 
bloodshed, but Providence permits blood 
to be shed. It’s hard to tell what Provi- 
dence wants of us.” 

Also we remember that it was Lincoln, 
as his service to his country and his life 
itself drew near the end, who embodied 
his full-rounded religion in the unfor- 
gettable words of the second inaugural: 
“With malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on 
to finish the work we are in. ...” 

When we think of the conditions under 
which these words were spoken; when 
we consider the towering spirituality they 
represent, this President and his religion 
come.close to bringing tears to the eye. 
Yet he was reviled by the ecclesiastical 
leaders of his time. Lincoln, like Jeffer- 
son, was not religiously “respectable.” 
He was preoccupied with the moral im- 
plications of his acts. He viewed slavery 
and union as moral issues. He did not, 
however, claim morality as an insulated, 
personal domain above and apart from 
the operation of politics. No man ever 
had sharper provocation to wave the ban- 
ners of a righteous moral crusade. But 
this he did not do. As he candidly con- 
fessed at Cooper Union, there was sin- 
cere moral conviction on both sides. 
Rather than being identical with his side, 
the absolutes of religion and morality 
stood above both sides, judging both. 
Lincoln never expected God to be on his 
side. He prayed only that he might be on 
God’s side. He was willing to let history 
decide which was the moral crusade. 

If this seems like an oblique criticism 
of Mr. Eisenhower's “moral crusade,” I 
hasten to add that it is spoken out of 
the deepest and sincerest desire that he 
will become as great a president as Jef- 
ferson or Lincoln. This will happen only 
if Mr. Eisenhower’s religion is as great 
as Jefferson’s or Lincoln’s. 


Not the stuff of greatness 


At the moment President Eisenhower 
seems to be a man caught in tension 
between his own two religions: his overt 
religion and his covert religion. His overt 
religion, consisting chiefly of demonstra- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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The risks a liberal minister faces 


Should he escape public hostility in a time 


of fear by avoiding social responsibility ? 


“OUR BEST RELIANCE is not more 
and bigger bombs, but a way of life 
which reflects religious faith.” “[The 
United States government recognizes] 
the priority of spiritual forces.” 

It is not a preacher speaking. It is 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 
Nor are these sentiments unusual in these 
days. Judging from the statements of 
many of our public leaders in recent 
years, it is taken for granted that reli- 
gion is essential if democracy is to tri- 
umph in its struggle with communism. 
The present world conflict is a struggle 
for the possession of the minds of men 
and therefore the religious principles on 
which democracy is founded must be re- 
vived and strengthened if democracy is 
to endure. 

Those religious principles are both 
simple and sublime. They can be summed 
up in another statement, this time from 
President Eisenhower: “America is great 
because she is good. When she ceases to 
be good she will cease to be great.” The 
only true greatness is goodness. Or as 
the Bible has it: “Righteousness exalteth 
a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” Thus it is our faith, professed 
in the very highest quarters, that the 
foundation of our policy is righteousness 
and that from the doing of righteousness 
towards all mankind come national se- 
curity and peace with justice for the 
world. 

Nothing could better express the faith 
of the liberal minister. These statements 
seem to give official sanction and approval 
to all his efforts to apply the moral prin- 
ciples of the Judeo-Christian religion to 
the real conditions of the world. They 
encourage him to redouble his attempt to 
carry out his conviction in the field of 
social and political action. Such activity 
has always had its risks. From the proph- 
ets of Israel to the present day, he who 
seeks to realize the ideal in the world as 
it is may expect to meet strong and stub- 
born opposition. 

Today the dilemma of the liberal min- 
ister is even greater. In addition to the 
ordinary kinds of opposition to change: 
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lack of imagination, greed, and mere lazi- 
ness, he finds a new kind of hostility. 
When he seeks to apply his faith to so- 
ciety he runs the danger of being branded 
a subversive, an enemy of religion, and 
even a Communist. 

For other voices, besides those of the 
President and the Secretary of State, are 
heard in the land today. The liberal min- 
ister hears that “The largest single group 
supporting the Communist apparatus in 
the United States today is composed of 
Protestant clergymen, that 7000 minis- 
ters serve the Communist Party cause.” 
This statement comes. from a man who 
was at the time the official investigator 
for a Senate Committee. He has since 
renewed his charge, declaring further that 
of some 10,000 telegrams sent to himself 
and the chairman of the committee, Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy, Republican of 
Wisconsin, 87% shared his views. 


‘Too controversial’ 


Or the liberal minister reads that 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, a national 
spokesman for the Methodist Church, a 
former President of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America 
and certainly one of the two or three out- 
standing liberal churchmen in America 
today, has been denied the use of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Auditorium be- 
cause he is “too controversial.” 

Furthermore, large numbers of people 
seem to believe such charges and to sup- 
port or at least to permit such actions. 
And so the liberal minister finds himself 
increasingly exposed as he goes about his 
work to the charge that he is hostile to 
“americanism” or to “free enterprise”; 
that he is subversive, at best a dupe, at 
worst a conscious ally if not a member 
of the Communist party. 

Obviously there is something wrong 
somewhere. Is the religion which he es- 
pouses really subversive? Do the charges 
really mean that it is wrong and unpa- 
triotic to attempt to transform society in 
the direction of the moral principles of 
the Hebrew Prophets and the Sermon on 
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the Mount? Or do those who demand 
a return to religion mean something dif- 
ferent by it from what the liberal minis- 
ter means. Do they mean perhaps a kind 
of piety, but not the whole-hearted pur- 
suit of social justice which is a basic part 
of his faith? The liberal minister means 
both piety and the pursuit of social justice. 
The first without the second is empty and 
false. The second without the first lacks 
direction. But the dilemma is serious. 
Shall he yield to the pressures of the 
time and retreat into personal piety and 
vague generalizations about justice and 
goodwill. Or shall he follow his tradi- 
tional faith and continue his efforts to 
bring moral values to life in the harsh 
and complex struggles of social and po- 
litical life, running the risks of misunder- 
standing and condemnation? 


There are certain reasons for the di- 
lemma and its attendant confusion. It is 
true that the liberal minister wants to 
change the social order. The Communist 
(and the Fascist) wants to change it, too. 
But here the likeness between them ends. 
The Communist wants to change the 
social order in the direction of the “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat.” He is willing 
to use deceit, conspiracy, violence in or- 
der to achieve his ends. For to him the 
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A good cause is not rendered evil because rogues support it 
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end justifies the use of any kind of means. 
The Communist has no use for such 
values as individual liberty, due process 
of law, or respect for individual opinion. 
To him such liberal values are decadent. 

The liberal minister, on the other hand, 
in his efforts to change the social order, 
seeks a different goal and uses different 
methods. He is trying to create the dem- 
ocratic community, a free society within 
which men reach agreements based upon 
intelligence, goodwill, and mutual adjust- 
ment of their individual desires and 
needs; a society based not on compulsion, 
but on consent. To him the means used 
must be consistent with the goal sought, 
for to him the end pre-exists in the 
means. Therefore his methods are per- 
suasion, discussion, compromise, and ex- 
perimentation. 

It is also true that the liberal minister 
sometimes supports causes which the 
Communists also support. Thus the 
Communists and their fellow-travellers 
wished to make a cause celebre of the 
espionage trial and subsequent execution 
of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. They had 
their own reasons for doing this which 
had nothing to do with justice or mercy 
or the strength of American foreign 
policy. It is an old and familiar Com- 
munist technique to create as many mar- 
tyrs of the “decadent capitalist system” 
as possible. It was necessary to do this 
in the case of the Rosenbergs. The fact 
that they had been fairly tried and found 
guilty, and then permitted every possible 
privilege which our laws allow, meant 
nothing to the Communists. Whether 
they were guilty or not in fact, meant 
nothing. But the use of these two per- 
sons and their case for purposes of prop- 
aganda meant a great deal. And so the 
Communists worked unceasingly, using 
all their skills to arouse doubt and con- 
fusion among the American people as 
to the fairness of the trial and the justice 
of the verdict and sentence. 


Some asked for mercy 


Many liberal ministers were likewise 
interested in the Rosenberg case, though 
not until after the verdict had been ren- 
dered and sentence pronounced. Their 
interest was quite different. More than 
three thousand ministers did, as has been 
charged, write letters or sign petitions 
requesting clemency for the Rosenbergs. 
They did so, however, not because they 
‘were Communists but because they were 
religious men and believed that mercy is 
an attribute of true greatness. They felt 
that an act of mercy towards these ad- 
mittedly guilty persons would have had 
better results for long-range American 
aims than the execution. They were re- 
luctant to provide the Communists with 
new martyrs. 


It has been argued, of course, that if 
the liberal minister persists in supporting 
a cause which the Communists also sup- 
port, he only receives what he deserves 
if he is mistaken for a Communist. To 
carry this argument to its logical con- 
clusion it means that all the Communists 
have to do in order to destroy democracy 
is to make believe that they support it. A 
good cause is not rendered evil because 
rogues as well as honest men support it. 
Are we to give up the sincere effort to 
achieve racial equality because the Com- 
munists also support such measures for 
their own reasons? Do we cease to be- 
lieve in civil liberties for all because the 
Communists support and misuse them? 
Can men of high principle condone the 
evils of McCarthyism because the Com- 
munists also are opposed to them? 
To follow such a course is to turn the 
moral initiative over to the Communists 
and to let them decide what we shall be 
for and against. The idea that those who 
care for freedom must simply be against 
whatever the Communists are for reduces 
the program of freedom literally to re- 
action: we do not choose for ourselves, 
we react to what the Communists do. 
They call the tune. 

It may be true in the marketplace that 
“bad money scares out good,” but in the 
struggle for the realization of moral prin- 
ciples in our common life we cannot 
permit the insincere or propagandistic 
support of a sound principle to drive out 
the honest and disinterested support of 
that same principle. 

The liberal minister knows that there 
are risks in his profession and that this 
confusion of his own efforts with those 
of the Communists is a serious one. But 
he accepts this risk as part of his task 
and does what he can to clarify the sit- 
uation. He is careful to think his own 
thoughts and make his own judgments. 
He is wary of letting others speak for 
him. He has learned, often by bitter ex- 
perience, that he has more influence in 
public affairs when he speaks for himself 
or in company with others whom he 
knows and respects than when he indis- 
criminately lends his name to some one of 
the numerous front organizations which 
the Communists are continually creating, 
destroying, and re-creating. Thus, he 
wrote his own letter asking clemency in 
the Rosenberg case, or signed a letter 
which he himself had helped to draft in 
company with his colleagues. 

Most liberal ministers learned long ago 
in the days before McCarthy—when 
Matthews, Chambers, Budenz, Bentley, 
Gitlow, and the rest of the professional 
witnesses were still Communists—that 
there was a profound difference between 
liberalism and communism. They made 
up their minds that they could not resign 


from the struggle to implement their 
ideals simply because the Communists 
were in the picture too and were trying 
to apply other and opposing principles. 


Pickets and insults 


In the process of learning this lesson 
the liberal minister made his mistakes, 
but in most cases he learned from those 
mistakes. He learned, for example, that 
the concern of the Communists with the 
struggle for racial equality in America is 
a false and cynical one. Perhaps a per- 
sonal experience of my own will help to 
indicate the nature of these lessons. In 
1946 there was at least a fair chance 
that the Senate might apply the cloture 
rule to the inevitable filibuster and pass 
a federal law providing for a permanent 
fair employment practices act. I was 
chairman of a local committee m an 
eastern city which was seeking to mo- 
bilize support for such legislation. As 
the time for action in Washington drew 
near, it became apparent that the Com- 
munists were getting into the fight. They 
were interested, as they always are, not 
in solving the problem or in getting the 
legislation, but in agitating the issue. 
They used their usual methods: picket- 
ing of the Senate, and locally, mass meet- 
ings, hysterical denunciations, and in- 
sulting statements against undecided Sen- 
ators. The result was that they succeeded 
in building opposition to the proposed 
legislation mainly on the ground that 
they were supporting it. As the problem 
became clearer I took it upon myself to 
discuss it with a local Communist leader. 
I told him that the effect of their activity 
was to alienate possible siipporters of 
FEPC legislation. I pointec ut that the 
best thing they could dc 1. they wanted 
the legislation to pass was to stay en- 
tirely out of the struggle. They refused, 
of course, and the inevitable happened. 
Well-intentioned but confused people 
withdrew their support. Doubtful Sen- 
ators decided not to run the risk of 
voting as the Communists seemed to 
want them to vote. FEPC was lost, 
whereupon the Communists agitated the 
issue of racial discrimination in the 
United States with renewed vigor and 
triumph. 

Most people, including liberal minis- 
ters, who have attempted to work at 
such issues as this have learned the cyn- 
ical secret of the Communists: they do 
not want orderly, democratic improve- 
ment of the social order. They want all 
such efforts to fail while they make the 
pretence of supporting them. Again and 
again they work to frustrate, hamper, 
and destroy the successful liberal group. 
For it is their dogmatic conviction that 
the free society cannot reform itself by 
understanding and consent, and that a 
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To retire from judgment of the state 1s to betray moral duty 


decent social order can come only by 
class warfare, violence, and dictatorship. 
Every failure of the free society to re- 
form itself in the direction of justice and 
equality is a victory for the Communists. 
They can cry to the world: “See how 
corrupt and decadent America is; how 
ineffective its democracy, how selfish and 
greedy its people are.” By the same token 
every forward step towards social justice 
which the free society can take by con- 
sent is a blow at all that communism 
stands for. 

The Communists are not for social 
justice, for individual liberty or for racial 
brotherhood. That is the bitter lesson. 
Most liberal ministers learned it long ago. 

Nor does the liberal minister need to 
look to Communism for his own ideas 
and convictions about the social order. 
He gets his values straight out of the 
biblical prophets, the teachings of Jesus, 
and the long continuous tradition of re- 
ligious social reform. His case rests on 
the passionate concern of Amos that 
“Justice run down like waters and right- 
eousness like a mighty stream.” With 
Isaiah he works that “nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” With Jesus 
he believes that if man will “seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness,” all other necessary things shall be 
added. 

The notion that the minister has no 
business in social or political affairs is 
a very recent idea created by men too 
preoccupied with the material conquest 
of nature and the making of money and 
the acquisition of power to permit moral 
principles to figure in their thinking and 
acting. 

In America, particularly, the clergy- 
man has been born and bred into the 
tradition of responsible citizenship. In 
colonial days it was not only his privilege 
but his obligation to his church to give 
his judgments as to the moral issues in- 
volved in economic and political affairs. 
He was in the thick of the fight against 
slavery and the slave trade. It was a 
clergyman, Theodore Parker, who led the 
abolitionists of Boston in their deliberate 
efforts to frustrate and defeat the Fugi- 
tive Slave laws of the 1850's. It is worth 
remembering and perhaps it is symbolic 
that the famous phrase “government of 
the people, by the people and for the 
people,” first appears in an address by 
Theodore Parker in 1858, a copy of 
which found its way to Mr. William 
Herndon of Springfield, Illinois. 


The effort is dangerous 


The liberal minister stands squarely 
in the prophetic tradition of the Judeo- 
Christian religion and in the liberal tra- 
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dition of American democracy. This is 
what he stands for and what he has 
always stood for. He cannot be expected 
to deny it today, because the minds of 
men are full of fear and confusion and 
the effort to realize his faith in society 
is dangerous. 

The traditional American doctrine of 
the separation of church and state exists 
precisely in order that the church and 
its clergy may be free in their most im- 
portant task of bringing to bear moral 
judgment and criticism on the policies 
of the state. Where church and state are 
bound together by legal, organizational, 
or financial ties there is always the pos- 
sibility and usually the reality of some 
real pressure on the church and its judg- 
ments by the state. The Communists 
encourage state support of the church 
because it gives them a powerful financial 
weapon with which to control the church 
and its clergymen. We have continued 
to reject such bonds because of our belief 
that the state and its policies are not 
beyond criticism and judgment from the 
church. 

The liberal minister is not today op- 
posed to investigation of his activities as 
a citizen. He wants no special privilege 
for himself and is willing to stand on 
his own record. Aside from personal con- 
fidences given him in his professional 
capacity, the same kind of confidences 
which the doctor and the lawyer con- 
stantly receive, he can and must speak 
his mind frankly and fearlessly. That, 
after all, is his business. 

Tronically enough there is probably no 
man whose life is more an open book 
than the liberal minister. There is little 
he could hide, even if he wanted to. His 
income is discussed annually and is 
known or readily available to every mem- 
ber of his congregation. He usually lives 
in a house which belongs to his church 
and is open to-its people at all times. 
His opinions, contacts, associations, and 
friendships are the subject of constant 
discussion and criticism by his congrega- 
tion and by people in the community 
where he lives. Few men would have 
greater difficulty leading the secret double 
life of a subversive agent. Few have less 
to hide. 

The liberal minister believes deeply, 
but rarely is he a fanatical type of man. 
For he is the servant of a congregation 
which inevitably includes within it every 
shade of thought and opinion. Hence he 
has had to learn the skills of compromise 
and mutual understanding. He knows that 
progress comes only step by step as a 
result of mutual confidence and respect 
between himself and the people he serves. 
Time and again he has had to face dis- 
agreement with patience and goodwill, 
trying with the tools of love and under- 


standing to wear down the harsh edge of 
controversy and build some good, if 
limited, working agreements. 

He does not feel sorry for himself. He 
is accustomed to the fact that the growth 
of anything good is slow and painful. He 
is not in his profession for money or 
glory. He does not serve the causes he 
serves because they are expedient and 
offer hope of quick and brilliant success. 
He works at his job because he believes 
that for which his church stands is good 
and necessary to the health and growth 
of its people and of the nation. Hence he 
is not-a fair weather friend to his basic 
principles. He is with them, win, lose, or 
draw. 


‘A cowardly betrayal’ 


The dilemma of the liberal minister 
could, of course, be resolved by his with- 
drawal from all activities with social and 
political implications until this period of 
fear and suspicion is ended. Some have 
done this, but most have not—for they 
regard such a withdrawal as a cowardly 
betrayal of the moral values in society to 
which as ministers they have given their 
loyalty. If the minister, whose vocation 
it is to uphold and strengthen the highest 
principles of our national life, retires 
from the struggle, he will certainly be 
unable to help others to take up that 
struggle. 

The only other alternative is for him 
to go on with his job in spite of the 
dilemma, guarding carefully the integrity 
of his own mind, speaking his own honest 
thoughts, supporting what he believes to 
be good and constructive in his commu- 
nity and his nation. He will place his 
trust, as anyone who cares for democ- 
racy must, at last, in the good sense and 
the good will of most of the people, 
their ability in the long run to distinguish 
between a sincere devotion to the basic 
moral principles on which democracy 
rests and the typical Communist per- 
version and exploitation of those prin- 
ciples. If such trust is misplaced, then 
Communism has already won the battle. 
But the liberal minister does not think 
this is the case. He believes that freedom 
holds out greater promise of good for 
all mankind and.that under freedom man 
can achieve justice and equality and 
brotherhood. That is why he thinks and 
behaves as he does today, and that is 
why he will continue to do so. 
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Subject to change without notice 


For Unitarians, a belief is always on probation 


—digested dogmas should be discarded 


WE HAVE ALL HEARD it said: You 
Unitarians don’t believe anything. The 
trouble is that we believe a great deal 
more than our critics. But we do not 
pick out any single group of propositions 
and set them up as things that all Un- 
itarians must believe. We are not dog- 
matic. To us religion is primarily a per- 
sonal matter. No one has the right to 
tell us what our theological convictions 
shall be; we reserve the right to decide 
for ourselves. 

Strictly speaking, we are not a 
“Church,” not an ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, with officers, constitution, councils, 
articles of faith, and disciplinary powers, 
all vested with an authority which each 
member-church or layman is supposed to 
recognize and obey. We are an informal 
group of churches, each one of which 
is jealous of its independence, but all of 
which are willing, even glad, to enter 
into an informal fellowship based upon 
certain similarities and mutual sympath- 
ies. As Congregational churches we in- 
sist that our Fellowship shall in no way 
encroach upon our individual freedom 
of thought, speech, judgment, and belief. 
This applies to the individual member in 
his particular church, as well as to the 
particular church in its fellowship to the 
whole. We propose to be as democratic 
in religion as in politics. 


Does the sea-gull become a glutton? 


This being clearly understood, we pro- 
pose to do what we will with theological 
dogmas and definite articles of faith. We 
can adopt for ourselves the ones we like. 
When we cease to like them we are free 
to change our minds, discard them, and 
adopt others in their place. We have been 
told that the true Unitarian will keep his 
mind active, open, ready to believe. But 
the moment he finds something that ap- 
peals to his judgment, clamps down upon 
it, and actually does believe it, he ceases 
to be a Unitarian and becomes a dog- 
matist. This of course is nonsense; like 
telling a sea-gull that he must keep his 
ability to fly in good order, his wings 


By CHARLES E. PARK 


spread tense and alert, ready to pounce 
on the first mackerel he sees. But the 
moment he does pounce and does carry 
his prey to the nearest rock to devour 
and digest, he ceases to be a sea-gull and 
becomes a rather disgusting glutton. 

Evidently what is meant is that the 
Unitarian should never close his mind 
to new discoveries, new vistas of truth, 
new demands on his powers of convic- 
tion. Some basis of conviction is indis- 
pensable to us if we are to amount to 
anything. The will to believe must not 
only be kept vigorous, unsatisfied, and 
ready, it must be exercised in concrete 
acts of credence. A dogma is just as 
necessary to the mind as a mackerel to 
the sea-gull, and for the same reason: 
to nourish and develop the mind, to 
supply incentive to action, and moral 
guidance to behavior. 

But the time is sure to come when the 
mind discovers that it has thoroughly 
digested and assimilated the dogma of 
the moment, and begins to feel hungry 
for another even bigger and _ juicier. 
When that time comes the biggest mis- 
take we can make is to treat that digested 
dogma as if it were a stick of Wrigley’s 
Spearmint, and keep our minds chewing 
on it long, long after the very last trace 
of virtue and flavor has been exhausted. 
They say it takes the sea-gull about two 
days to digest a sizable mackerel. You 
would be surprised to see how big a 
mackerel a sea-gull can swallow. After 
his two days, perched on a rock in som- 
nolent rumination, he wakes up to find 
that he is ready for another mackerel. 
Good old Sea-gull—typical Unitarian. 

The point is that the Unitarian never 
allows a belief to out-stay its welcome, 
and so interrupt his mental and spiritual 
growth. For him every belief is always 
on probation. He keeps it as long as it 
nourishes him. When he has exhausted 
it he replaces it with a bigger and a 
better one. ; 

One hundred and fifty years ago our 
sailing ships were not much larger than a 
modern fishing schooner; and steam-tugs 
were unknown. When a ship brought her 
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cargo into port and dropped her anchor, 
the next task was to get her up to the 
dock, perhaps a mile away, where she 
could unload. There was but one way to 
do this. There was no room to maneuver 
under sail; they must move the vessel by 
hand, A light anchor, known as a kedge, 
with a long line attached, was gently 
lowered into the jolly-boat and rowed 
towards the dock as far as the line would 
allow, and dropped into the water. Then 
the capstan was manned, the chantey- 
man struck up his ditty: 
In Amsterdam there dwelt a maid, 
Mark well what I do say, 

and the sailors, straining round and 
round the capstan literally wound the 
vessel up to the point where the kedge 
was stuck fast in the mud. At that point 
the kedge became a hindrance to further 
progress unless it was hauled up off the 
bottom, lowered again into the jolly-boat, 
and rowed ahead another fifty fathoms 
nearer to the dock, and dropped over- 
board for another haul. The process was 
known as “warping the ship” up to the 
dock. 


Belief is a kedge anchor 


A belief is an intermediate objective, 
a kedge anchor. It serves us as long as it 
lies well ahead of us and we have to 
labor and strain to haul ourselves up to 
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Spiritual progress depends on ability to reject outgrown beliefs 


it. But the moment we come abreast of 
it in thought, motive, daily conduct and 
behavior, it becomes a hindrance unless 
we discard it and attach our warp to 
some new intermediate objective well 
ahead of us and nearer to our soul’s 
destination—some new vision of truth, 
some new thought of God, some new 
hope of heaven. Our spiritual progress 
depends therefore on our open-minded- 
ness to new glimpses of truth; and on 
our ability to discard old beliefs as fast 
as they are outgrown, and attach our- 
selves to new ones that lie well ahead of 
us. Without this ability we are forever 
stuck halfway to the dock. 

All this is by way of preparation. We 
say we have no creed, we have no pa- 
tience with dogmas and articles of belief. 
But there is no sense in denying that we 
do have, because we must have, our in- 
termediate beliefs, our temporary dog- 
mas, our working hypotheses. We can 
find them in many church covenants. 
We can find them in that beloved group 
of five sentences which reads: 

We believe in: 

The fatherhood of God; 

The brotherhood of Man; 

The leadership of Jesus; 

Salvation by character; 

The progress of mankind onward and 

upward forever. 

My question is a brutal one: Is this 
“Faith” still far enough ahead of us in 
our religious thinking and living, to serve 
us effectively as an intermediate objec- 
tive, up to which we must warp our ship; 
or have we drawn up abreast of it in 
any of its parts or in its wholeness? If the 
first alternative is true, there is nothing 
more to be said. If the second alterna- 
tive is true, then the sooner we cast about 
for a new statement of faith the better. 

Rumor has it that “Our Faith” was 
written by James Freeman Clarke, which 
would explain its literary quality. It is 
terse, rhythmic, easily memorized, con- 
sequential, and sparing of needless verb- 
iage. Yet for all its beauty there is an 
impact about it that makes it sound like 
a protest to some ghostly opponent; as 
though it were written to contradict 
someone or something. Since no one can 
remember the time when it did not exist, 
it must be about eighty years old. Eighty 
years ago the New England Theology 
was vty much alive and kicking; and 
our prime concern as Unitarians was the 
inevitable controversy with the Calvin- 
istic features of that theology. We can 
make a safe guess that James Freeman 
Clarke deliberately aimed his five points 
against the five most obnoxious points in 
that theology. Therefore the ghostly op- 
ponent whose presence is strongly inti- 
mated by the defiant affirmativeness in 
“Our Faith” is none other than Calvin 
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himself; and the whole episode takes the 
form of a rather bitter dialogue between 
Calvin and Clarke. It goes somewhat as 
follows: 


‘Bitter dialogue’ 


Calvin: I believe in the inexorable just- 
ice of God. His holiness exacts the last 
ounce of penalty for every human sin, 
and he never forgets. He visits the in- 
iquity of the fathers upon the children to 
the third and fourth generation. 

Clarke: Is that so? Well, in a free 
country every man may suit himself. As 
for me, I will not insult God by thinking 
of him as a Shylock. Moreover, I have 
just read again the parable of the Prod- 
igal Son which reveals the belief of a 
greater man than you. Therefore, I be- 
lieve in the Fatherhood of God. He is at 
the least as capable of mercy and for- 
giveness as the best earthly father. 

Calvin: I believe in the communion of 
the saints and the damnation of the sin- 
ners. The world is divided into two 
classes: the elect and the reprobate. It is 
so predestined by a Sovereign God; and 
the less the elect have to do with the 
reprobate, the better God is pleased. 


Clarke: How interesting! You make me. 


think of our California poet. Let me try 
to quote him: 

In men whom men pronounce as ill, 

I see so much of goodness still,— 

In men whom men pronounce divine, 

I see so much of sin and blot, 

I hesitate to draw the line, 

Where God has not. 

Man cannot as yet safely draw any line 
against members of his own type. His 
first task is to perfect the type. I flatly 
disagree with you that there are two 
classes in humanity. Humanity is one. I 
therefore believe in the Brotherhood of 
Man; with all its implications of sym- 
pathy, concern, and mutual help. 

Calvin: I believe in the vicarious atone- 
ment of Christ. Man is hopelessly sunk 
under an inherited burden of moral guilt 
which he can never by himself compen- 
sate; and which has left him morally un- 
able to help himself. He must be helped. 

Clarke: I marvel at your ingenuity. But 
I find in the words of Jesus a steadfast 
confidence in man’s ability to help and 
save himself, with such guidance and aid 
as men can always give each other. 
Therefore, I believe in the Leadership of 
Jesus, who, as you may recall, came not 
to be ministered unto but to minister, and 
to give his life for the self-redemption of 
his brother-men. 

Calvin: I believe in salvation through 
the free gift of Divine Grace. There is no 
other way. Divine Grace is only for those 
whom God elects. No man can earn it; 
only as a gift can he procure it. 


Clarke: So I understand; and it is a 
pleasure to disagree. In God’s sight the 
important thing is not what I do but what 
I am; not my acts but my soul._As it 
happens, my soul is a non-negotiable 
property. What God wants is not the 
soul of Jesus offered as a proxy, but my 
soul. And he has given me the ability to 
make my soul what it ought to be. I 
therefore believe in Salvation by Char- 
acter. It is a salvation open to all, of 
whatever race, color, creed or condition. 

Calvin: I believe in the total depravity 
of mankind. It is necessary in order to 
throw into brighter contrast the magnan- 
imous loving-kindness of God, who 
condescends to save as many of these 
miserable creatures as he pleases. 

Clarke: Accept my congratulations on 
holding so cheerful and inspiring a belief. 
But when I compare man as I see him 
today, with the poor, half-brute, ape-like 
creature of several million years ago, all 
I can see is the total idealism of man, and 
astonishing advance he has made in self- 
cultivation. I cannot think that advance 
has ceased, or will cease. My future is 
bright with a confident hope. I believe 
in the Progress of Mankind onward and 
upward forever. And I have no choice 
but to dedicate my life, my thought, my 
labor, my prayer to that cause of human 
progress. 


Pivoting in aimless circles 


This dialogue is of course pure fancy. 
Yet it was in some such setting, under 
some such compulsion that “Our Faith” 
was written; and we shall have to admit 
that it is pretty definitely dated. Does 
that fact spoil it for our uses? Can it 
still serve us as an intermediate objective, 
far enough ahead of us to guide our 
progress and challenge our powers? Or, 
have we long since hauled ourselves 
abreast of it, and now find ourselves tied 
to it, and pivoting around it in aimless 
circles, our progress lost and our growth 
checked? 

It is a question we ought to ask our- 
selves every once in a while. Also it is a 
question we cannot allow anyone to 
answer for us. Each one must find his 
own answer. What follows is the answer 
I have found for myself; and I venture to 
offer it to you on the chance that it may 
needle your own minds to activity. Three 
of the five points in Clarke’s “Our Faith” 
may be dated as to their beginnings, but 
as to the term of their serviceability they 
are dateless. 

Number two: I believe in the “Brother- 
hood of Man.” We are nowhere near that 
intermediate objective. We can hardly 
call it intermediate; it is a final objective. 
To reach it is to reach the Kingdom of 


(Continued on page 34) 


Unitarian Lend-Lease—it works! 


WHEN Rev. H. Stewart Carter visited 
America in 1950 on a goodwill mission 
from the British General Assembly to the 
American Unitarian Association, he nat- 
urally stopped at Meadville Theological 
School and addressed the students. He 
was so eloquent about the shortage of 
Unitarian ministers in England, that a 
number of students suggested spending 
some time in charge of a church here. 
After some discussion and correspon- 
dence, the A.U.A. offered to pay the pas- 
sage one way of a student or young min- 
ister who would undertake such a charge. 

Towards the end of 1952, Rev. David 
P. Osborn, who was completing his course 
at Meadville after a period as assistant to 
Dr. Lathrop at Brooklyn, offered his 
services for the experiment. After due 
negotiation, he arrived in London on 
February 5, 1953, to be greeted by a very 
nasty spell of bad weather. However, 
with that grim determination by which 
Americans tamed the forests of New 
England and the wild lands of the West, 
our visitor held on and eventually the 
sun shone once more. 

Nine days after his arrival, Osborn was 
welcomed to the first of his two pulpits— 
Lewisham in Southeast London. One 
week later, he greeted his second con- 
gregation—Hackney in East London. The 
two churches are very different, although 
both suffered from the attentions of Hit- 
ler’s Luftwaffe in the last war. Lewisham 
was once a dual-purpose hall. When this 
was completely destroyed, the congrega- 
tion continued to meet in one room of 
the old parsonage. Hackney was a lovely 
modern Gothic Church standing in its 
own grounds, surrounded by a graveyard. 
Then it was shattered by a landmine, and 
the congregation withdrew to its school 
hall. Hackney continued to have a min- 
ister, but Lewisham did not have one 
after 1940. With the end of the war came 
new hope; now there was a possibility of 
a new church-hall at one and a restored 
church at the other. 


Hope in the snow 


On March 29, 1952, these hopes were 
partially realized. With twelve inches of 
snow on the ground, and more falling, a 
goodly company assembled at Lewisham 
for the opening of the new hall. The 
question of a minister was raised, but 


John Kielty, secretary of the (British) 
General Assembly of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches, was himself an ex- 
ample of “Unitarian Lend-Lease” two 
years ago when he spoke at the American 
Unitarian Association’s annual meetings 
in Boston. 


By JOHN KIELTY 


finance and ministerial shortage made it 
seem impossible. Thus the advent of 
David Osborn presented a great oppor- 
tunity, and it was seized quickly. 

On April 25, 1953, Hackney Church, 
now fully restored except for the organ, 
was re-dedicated in the presence of a 
large congregation. David Osborn led his 
people in the Act of Dedication; the Dis- 
trict Minister, Rev. W. Waddington, con- 
ducted the service; and I had the honor 
of preaching the sermon. Those of us 
who had known Hackney in the previous 
few months marvelled at the transforma- 
tion in its appearance—effected not only 
by the carpenters and the makers of the 
stained glass windows, but perhaps more 
by the gallant band who had scrubbed 
the floor and the pews clean from ravages 
of years open to the elements. 

Hackney stands an oasis in a poor dis- 
trict, but many new blocks of flats 
(apartment houses to you) are being 
erected to replace flats and houses de- 
stroyed in the war. The church is on a 
back street. It is the church of Dr. Price, 
whom your Congress in 1778 invited to 
cross the Atlantic and help place its fi- 
nances in order; Dr. Joseph Priestley left 
this church to cross to Philadelphia; and 
Benjamin Franklin, American agent in 
London, was a friend of both these min- 
isters. Streets in the vicinity bear the 
names of many famous Unitarians. The 
cause was founded in 1665, the first 
church was built three years later, and 
the present church replaced it in 1858. 


London on the doorstep 


Lewisham is in nicer residential area. 
But here is the challenge of a suburb 
that has all the distractions of London 
on its doorstep and has lost the habit of 
attending services. The congregation was 
a little larger than that at Hackney, but 
it had no Sunday School or youth ac- 
tivity. This was the situation which con- 
fronted David Osborn in February, 1953. 

David went to work very quietly, care- 
fully studying each situation, noting its 
strength as well as its weakness, and 
wisely not attempting to rush things in 
any way. Three Sundays each month, he 
took morning service at Lewisham and 
evening service at Hackney. On the first 
Sunday he took morning service at Hack- 
ney—a special parade service for Scouts, 
Guides, Cubs and Brownies—and then 
took evening service at Lewisham. 

For the first five months, the new min- 
ister lived a bachelor existence. In July, 
Janet Hooper of Brooklyn, N.Y., came 
to this country, and she and David were 
married in a lovely little chapel at Gold- 
ers Green. The young couple took up 


residence in an apartment in the Lew- 
isham area, and Mrs. Osborn threw her- 
self whole-heartedly into her husband’s 
work—concentrating particularly in im- 
proving the Sunday School at Hackney, 
where she introduced rnore modern and 
systematic methods of teaching. 

Hackney is a particularly difficult 
problem, and while David and Janet may 
have failed to do all they hoped there, 
they laid excellent foundations and 
brought a much better spirit into the con- 
gregation. 

Lewisham has gone ahead steadily; at- 
tendance has improved; more young peo- 
ple have been attracted to the place and 
are now regularly attending services. The 
congregation has enthusiastically sup- 
ported their minister and his wife. The re- 
sult is that they are now hoping that the 
day is not far away when they may be 
able to invite a minister of their own. A 
Sunday School has been started, and what 
is more important, the people who staff it 
are forthcoming. 

In the larger work of the London 
churches, Mr. and Mrs. Osborn played 
their part cheerfully, graciously, and 
without ostentation. David preached to 
the Provincial Assembly, and addressed 
the Laymen’s Club on the question “How 
Democratic is America?” He did not run 
away from the McCarthy issue. 

To say that the Osborns have done a 
splendid job is to do no more than speak 
the truth. They have made a real con- 
tribution towards that slow but steady 
revival of Unitarianism which is taking 
place in London. They have made a fine 
contribution to Anglo-American rela- 
tions; now London Unitarians realize 
more than ever the real sense of com- 
munity that exists between religious lib- 
erals in Britain and America. In these 
days when so many forces are at work 
to heighten any differences between our 
two countries, it is good to record that 
two ambassadors of American Unitari- 
anism have made a real contribution to 
better understanding and real friendship. 
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World council schedules Evanston assembly; 
Protestant leaders seek united action 


Evanston, 1954! This phrase is on the 
lips of Protestant leaders in 48 countries 
as their hopes since 1948 culminate in the 
Second Assembiy of the World Council of 
Churches to be held in that Chicago suburb 
during the last two weeks of August. 

The World Council originated from al- 
most a century and a half of international 
Protestant cooperation—called the “ecu- 
menical movement.” The formation of the 
Council, slated for 1941, had to be post- 
poned until after the Second World War. 
Then on August 22, 1948, it was born at 
Amsterdam. During the intervening six 
years it has begun its world-wide task of 
coordinating the work of some 161 member 
bodies. 

Unitarians and Universalists are not now 
members of the World Council of Churches 
and are not likely to petition for member- 
ship or to be invited into membership in 
the near future. The first article of the con- 
stitution adopted at Amsterdam asserted 
that the World Council is “a fellowship of 
churches which accept our Lord Jesus Christ 
as God and Saviour.” The constitution also 
indicated that only those churches shall be 
eligible for membership which express their 
agreement with this basis. The Remonstrant 
Brotherhood of the Netherlands informally 
protested this narrow basis of union, but 
their chronic remonstrations have had little 
effect. In fact, it was recommended at Am- 
sterdam that the “Central Committee be in- 
structed to keep its study of possible changes 
within the Christological principle set forth 
in the present basis.” 


Religious liberals watch 


Despite the theological exclusiveness of 
the World Council, many religious liberals 
in 1948 were very much impressed with the 
fact that most Protestant denominations 
had buried their differences at least to the 
point of uniting into one world organiza- 
tion. After the first Assembly, many relig- 
ious liberals were equally impressed with the 
quality of the discussion and conclusions 
coming from the delegates. In this spirit, 
many religious liberals will observe the 
Evanston Assembly with a great deal of 
interest, 

Evanston will be the most important Pro- 
testant gathering ever held in the New 
World. There will be only 600 official dele- 
gates. But the visitors, which will increase 
this number at least five-fold, will include 
150 adult consultants. 100 youth consult- 
ants, 600 accredited visitors, and numerous 
fraternal delegates, observers, and members 
of the press. In addition, 12 theological 
seminaries in greater Chicago are cooperat- 
ing to sponsor six simultaneous Ecumenical 
Institutes, in which 1,300 ministers and 
laymen are expected to participate. 
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By Homer Jack 


World figures who will come to Evanston 
include Martin Niemoller, Geoffrey Fisher 
(Archbishop of Canterbury), Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam (Joint President of the 
World Council), Bishop Otto Dibelius of 
Germany, and Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr. Dele- 
gates and visitors are expected from all 
continents and from both sides of the iron 
and bamboo curtains. Because of the re- 
strictive McCarran-Walter Act, some offi- 
cers of the World Council threatened to 
move the Assembly from the United States 
to Canada, but Secretary of State Dulles 
has assured the Council that all accredited 
delegates would be admitted. Already the 
Cook County American Legion has re- 
quested that four delegates not be admitted 
and that the State Department re-examine 
the entire list. In an editorial, The Chicago 
Tribune rebuked the Legion, indicating that 
America could only profit by iron curtain 
Christians seeing what life is really like 
under capitalism! It is presumed that the 
Legion was aided in its efforts by the Inter- 
national Council of Christian Churches (see 
an excellent account of this group in Ralph 
Roy’s Apostles of Discord) which considers 
the World Council a handmaiden of com- 
munism. President McIntire clumsily tried 
to confuse the press by setting up a meet- 
ing of his International Council in Amster- 
dam just before the World Council Assem- 
bly in 1948, and observers should watch for 
any similar maneuver during the coming 
summer. 


‘A considered message’ 


Why will Protestants converge on Evans- 
ton? What is the purpose of the Assembly 
and what does it hope to accomplish? One 
purpose is ecumenical fellowship and wor- 
ship, often the most important if intangible 
aspect of any conference or assembly. A 
second purpose is to evaluate the work of 
the World Council during the first six years 
of its existence and to make programs and 
plans for the next five-year period. The 
principal purpose is to work out together 
a considered Christian message to the 
churches and to the world. 

The main theme of the Assembly is 
“Christ—the Hope of the World.” The Cen- 
tral Committee feels that “Jesus Christ is 
the only hope of both the church and the 
world.” Some Unitarians may think other- 
wise, but few would disagree with the Cen- 
tral Committee that “now as always, man’s 
greatest need is God’s greatest opportunity.” 
Just what the Christian hope is has been the 
basis of heated arguments in Protestant 
journals for many months as theologians 
gird for battle along the shores of Lake 
Michigan. 

In addition to the major statement on 


Christian hope, there will be six sub-topics 
which will be debated at length. These in- 
clude Faith and Order, Evangelism, Social 
Questions, International Affairs, Intergroup 
Kelations, and The Laity. In discussing the 
topic of social questions, the delegates will 
try to discover the way in which the inde- 
pendence of the church may be obtained in 
modern society and at the same time the 
church made an effective and relevant wit- 
ness. The issues to be discussed under in- 
ternational affairs will include East-West 
tensions, the atomic- and hydrogen-bomb 
race, and the freedom of colonial peoples. 
Many delegates from the younger churches 
in Africa and Asia will be present for these 
discussions. 

Unitarians might, on first reaction, feel 
that this is where they came in during the 
May meetings in Boston, either at the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice sessions 
or at the annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association. Yet it cannot be de- 
nied that social issues were debated at 
greater length and on a higher level at the 
first World Council Assembly (and at Na- 
tional Council of Churches study confer- 
ences) than they have been debated at 
Unitarian gatherings in the past decade. If 
the final conclusions on social issues at 
Evanston will follow the pattern begun at 
Amsterdam, they will be more comprehen- 
sive and more prophetic than anything ema- 
nating from Unitarianism in recent times. 

Thousands of visitors without any ac- 
creditation are expected to converge on the 
Chicago area for the Assembly, for which 
Northwestern University will act as host. 
Eleven plenary sessions will be open to the 
general public, and advance tickets can be 
obtained at a nominal cost of $1 for each 
session. The largest Assembly event will be 
the Ecumenical Festival of Faith in Chi- 
cago’s huge Soldiers Field. Here an esti- 
mated 100,000 Protestants will worship on 
Sunday evening, August 15th, following a 
processional of some 1,500 Protestant lead- 
ers. The Ravina Park Festival Association 
will offer a special open-air concert of great 
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Christian musical classics on August 19th, 
and for six weeks beginning on July 15th 
the Chicago Art Institute will have a special 
loan exhibit of religious paintings from the 
_ 13th century to the present. 

As a service to the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist denominations and to its own 
members, the Unitarian Church of Evanston 
will re-open after its shortened summer 
vacation and sponsor three special Sunday 
morning worship services on August 15th, 
22nd, and 31st. Outstanding liberal leaders 
of the assembly will be invited to participate 
in these services and interpret the issues and 
deliberations of the Assembly for religious 
liberals. The Evanston church will sponsor 
other events for its members and out-of- 
town guests who may be passing through 
the Chicago area or come to Evanston espe- 
cially for the Assembly. 

Housing may be a problem, although the 
official delegates will be housed in university 
dormitories and the official visitors will be 


guests in the homes of laymen all along 
Chicago’s North Shore. For Unitarians and 
Universalists who may desire housing for 
all or part of the period of the Assembly, 
the Unitarian Church of Evanston will help 
make arrangements and will provide some 
hospitality in members’ homes. Such re- 
quests should be made, if possible, before 
June fifteenth. 

Those with particular interest in the Ev- 
anston Assembly may want to see the offi- 
cial program and supplementary informa- 
tion which were printed in the March 31st 
issue of The Christian Century. (Reprints 
may be obtained free from the World Coun- 
cil, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10.) 

Whether you come to Evanston in Aug- 
ust or not, you will become very conscious 
of the fact that Protestants “intend to stay 
together.” This should be good news to 
Unitarians and Universalists, whatever their 
theological differences with the World 
Council of Churches. 


California tax statute raises ‘far-reaching’ 


constitutional questions; effective protest urged 


By Frank B. Frederick 


General Counsel, American Unitarian Association 


Unitarian churches in California are deeply 
concerned about recent legislative develop- 
ments in the State which affect both their 
freedom and their pocketbooks. What is 
their concern and what importance does it 
have for Unitarian churches, and other 
churches as well, throughout the United 
States? 

In November 1952, the Constitution of 
the State of California was amended by the 
insertion of Section 19 of Article XX, which 
reads as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this constitution, no person or orga- 
nization which advocates the overthrow 
of the government of the United States 
or the State by force or violence or 
other unlawful means or who advocates 
the support of a foreign government 
against the United States in the event 
of hostilities shall: 

“ ... (b) Receive any exemption 

* from any tax imposed by this state or 
any county, city or county, city, dis- 
trict, political subdivision, authority, 
board, bureau, commission or other 
public agency of this state. 

“The Legislature shall enact such 

_ laws as may be necessary to enforce the 

provision of this section.” 
Subsequently the California Legislature 
added two sections to its Revenue and Tax- 
ation Code, one pertaining to property taxes, 
the other to corporation (franchise) taxes. 
In the new sections of the Code any organi- 
zation claiming a tax exemption is required 
to execute a written declaration that it does 
not advocate the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or the State of 
California by force or violence or other 
unlawful means nor advocate the support 
of a foreign government against the United 


States in the event of hostilities. Failure to 
execute such a declaration makes the orga- 
nization subject to taxation. 


A clear departure 

Traditionally, religious organizations have 
enjoyed exclusion from taxation both in 
California and elsewhere in the United 
States. In California the matter of tax ex- 
emption for religious organizations was con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to be em- 
bodied in the State Constitution (Article 
XIII). The State Legislature has specifically 
defined such exemptions and has also given 
similar privileges to charitable, scientific, 
literary, and educational organizations. Thus 
the recent legislation which restricts the 
right of tax exemption for such organiza- 
tions by making it dependent on declarations 
of “non-advocacy” is a clear, and to many a 
disturbing, departure from a well-established 
and highly-valued tradition. Many churches 
in California, Unitarian and others, are pro- 
foundly troubled by the new requirement 
and its implications with respect to the 
American tradition of freedom of belief 
and conscience, and the separation of 
Church and State. 

It is clear that the recent California legis- 
lation can and should be considered from 
several points of view. In the first place, the 
required written declaration of loyalty to the 
United States and the State of California 
can certainly be classified as a kind of “Loy- 
alty Oath.” Although such oaths and all 
their implications have been the subject of 
extensive discussion in the last few years, it 
is well to remember that they are not a phe- 
nomenon completely new in our time. Ever 
since the Civil War, and perhaps before, 
comparable oaths and affirmations have fre- 
quently appeared in many forms. Statements 


of allegiance and “pure intent” have been 
required of teachers, municipal employees, 
men in the armed services, school children, 
public officials and scientists, among others. 

Cases involving the constitutionality of 
this kind of legislation have been numerous. 
Every conceivable theory has been advanced 
in cases testing such laws. Sometimes the 
laws have been sustained by the United 
States Supreme Court or by lower courts 
without appeal, sometimes not. Unfortu- 
nately the court decisions and opinions have 
not been consistent, and on many of the 
most important cases the court has been 
closely divided. 

Regardless of the outcome, these cases 
illustrate the constitutional issues commonly 
involved. Questions are raised of separation 
of Church and State; freedom of belief; 
freedom of speech (which is assumed also 
to include the right to keep silent); bills of 
attainder and the due process clause, which 
protect from punishment without due proc- 
ess of law; and ex post facto laws. 

In the second place, it should be noted 
that the California legislation introduces a 
brand new element. A law having no rela- 
tion to taxation is to be enforced by loss 
of tax exemption upon failure to comply. 
Is this an abuse of the taxing power? It may 
be. The purpose of taxation is to secure 
revenue. But tax exemption is not a matter 
of right. It is a privilege which must always 
be specifically granted, and it is a privilege 
which may be withdrawn. Religious organ- 
izations occupy no exalted detachment 
from this proposition. Legislatures are free 
to qualify the grant of a privilege and to 
impose conditions restricting the availa- 
bility of the privilege. However, a corollary 
doctrine has evolved in judicial decisions to 
the effect that no privilege may be accom- 
panied by an unconstitutional condition. So 
we find ourselves faced with a second ques- 
tion of constitutionality. Is it constitutional 
to use the power to tax to compel behavior 
of a given kind? If all who enjoy the privi- 
lege are treated alike, is it unconstitutional 
to continue the privilege only for those who 
obey another law, assuming the other law is 
itself valid? 

A further question has been raised. When 
a tax is payable, can a State double or in- 
crease the tax upon refusal to take a Loyalty 
Oath or something like a Loyalty Oath? If 
not, is there a distinction between withdraw- 
ing a tax privilege as a penalty and increas- 
ing a tax as a penalty? There do not seem 
to be any decisions on this kind of possible 
abuse of the tax power. Many people will 
quickly remember the doctrine: “The power 
to tax is the power to destroy.” Few will 
also remember Mr, Justice Holmes’ reply: 
“The power to tax is not the power to de- 
stroy while this Court sits.” 

Finally, can the validity of the California 
law be questioned without raising any of 
the foregoing constitutional points? Can it 
be argued that here is the beginning of inter- 
ference and pressure which is inherently 
beyond the powers of law of a government 

(Continued on page 34) 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


OUR NEED FOR EACH OTHER 


The sacred poem of our own hearts is writ in invisible ink; 
and only when the lamp of other lives brings its warm light 
near do the lines steal out, and give their music to the voice, 


their solemn meaning to the soul. 
—James Martineau 


The gods, in the beginning, divided Man into men, that he 
might be more helpful to himself; just as the hand was divided 


into fingers, the better to answer its end. 
—R. W. Emerson 


Seek not your own life—for that is death; but seek how you 
can best and most joyfully give your own life away—and 
every morning for ever fresh life shall come to you from 


over the hills. 
—Edward Carpenter 


Loving-kindness is greater than law; and the charities of 


life are more than all ceremonies. 
—Talmud 


Mystic Identity 


Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 


my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 
—Matthew 25:40 


There, but for the grace of God, go I! 
—John Bunyan 


As long as there is a criminal class, I am of it; as long as 


there is a slave, I am not free. 
——Eugene V. Debs 


Whoever degrades another degrades me; 
And whatever is done or said returns at last to me. 
—Walt Whitman 


He is the light of all lights and luminous beyond all the 
darkness of our ignorance. He is knowledge and the object 
of knowledge. He is seated in the hearts of all. 

—The Bhagavad-Gita 


Charity begins. at home 


To set up love, it is for you to love; to establish respect, 
it is for you to respect. The commencement is in the family 


and the state; the consummation in all four seas. 
—The Shu-Ching 


The fruits of charity 


The charitable man is loved by all; his friendship is highly 
prized . 

Hard it is to understand: By giving away our food, we get 
more strength; by bestowing clothing on others, we gain more 
beauty; by donating abodes of purity and truth, we acquire 
great treasures... . 
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The charitable man has found the path of salvation. He is 
like the man who plants a sapling, securing thereby the shade, 
the flowers, and the fruit in future years. Even so is the 
result of charity; even so is the joy of him who helps those 
that are in need of assistance; even so is the great Nirvana. 

We reach the immortal path only by continuous acts of 
kindliness, and we perfect our souls by compassion and charity. 

—Asvaghosha’s Life of Buddha 


The wonderful power of selfless love 


Love is a great thing, a great good indeed, which alone 
makes light all that is burdensome, and bears with even 
mind all that is uneven. For it carries a burthen without 
being burthened; and it makes all that which is bitter sweet 
and savoury. 

Nothing is sweeter Pree love; nothing stronger, nothing 
higher, nothing broader, nothing more pleasant, nothing fuller 
or better in heaven and in earth; for love is born of God, and 
can rest only in God above all things created. 

Love often knows no measure, but warmly glows above all 
measure. 

Love feels no burthen, regards not Jabours, would will- 
ingly do more than it is able, pleads not impossibility, because 
it feels sure that it can and may do all things. It is able, 
therefore, to do all things; and it makes good many deficiencies, 
and frees many things for being carried out, where he who 
loves not faints and lies down. 

Love watches, and sleeping slumbers not; weary, is not 
tired; straitened, is not constrained; frightened, is not disturbed; 
but, like a living flame and a burning torch, it bursts forth 
upwards and safely overpasses all. 

Love is swift, sincere, loyal, pleasant, and delight: strong, 
patient, faithful, prudent, long-suffering, manly, and never 
seeking itself; for where a man seeks himself, there he falls 
from love. 

Love is circumspect, humble, and upright; not weak, not 
fickle, not intent upon vain things; sober, chaste, steadfast, 
quiet, and guarded in all its senses. 

—Thomas A. Kempis, Imitation of Christ 


Prayers 


Give us strength to forbear and persevere; 

Give us courage and gaiety and the quiet mind; 

May our friends be spared to us, 

And may our enemies be softened towards us; 

Give us success, if it be possible, in all our 
innocent endeavors, 

Or, if it be not possible, strength to encounter 
that which is to come: 

That we may be brave in peril, 

Constant in tribulation, 

Temperate in wrath, 

And in all changes of fortune, and down to the 
gates of death, 

Loyal and loving to one another. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson (Adapted) 


We give reverent thanks, O God, for the courage and 
love and good in the world; for our need of one another, so 
that we can be enriched only in serving and in being served, 
in helping and in being helped, in loving and in being loved, 
in forgiving and in being forgiven, in teaching and in being 
taught, and in all the treasures of striving and seeking and 
sharing. 

May thy image within become brighter and clearer, as 
together, in the love of truth and the truth of love, we seek 
everywhere and in all life the glory of thy presence. Amen. 


NEWS OF THE UNITAR 


Jeannette Hopkins, News Editor 


IAN WORLD 


Unitarians gather for 129th annual meeting; 
organizations schedule noted speakers 


From May 20 to 25, hundreds of Unitar- 
ians will come to Boston from the United 
States and Canada—and perhaps for the first 
time from a Unitarian group in Mexico— 
for the annual meetings of the American 
Unitarian Association and affiliated organiza- 
tions. 

One hundred and twenty-nine years ago 
that same week, the American ~Unitarian 
Association was founded in Boston; meet- 
ings have been held each year since that 
time. 


Among the well-known persons who will 
speak at meetings during the week are Mrs. 
Agnes Meyer, author and journalist; Dr. 

Quincy Wright, professor of international 
law, University of Chicago; Walter White, 
secretary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People; Dr. E. 
George Lee, editor of The Inquirer, London; 
Dr. H. S. Burr, the E. K. Hunt professor of 
anatomy at Yale University; A. J. Muste, 
former secretary of the Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation; Rev. William Brooks Rice, 
Wellesley Hills; Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. George D. Stoddard, 
educational consultant, New York Univer- 
sity; Dr. J. Paul Williams, professor of re- 
ligion, Mount Holyoke College; Rev. Jacob 
Trapp, Summit, N.J.; Dr. Edwin Prince 
Booth, professor of historical theology, 
Boston University. 


Among the special events will be an after- 
noon and evening discussion conference, 
sponsored by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation on “Targets for Tommorrow”: five- 
year goals for religious liberals in the fields 
of inclusive membership, public relations, 
extension, worship, and social relations. 

Some of the program highlights include 
“The Early Development of the Harvard Di- 
vinity School,” Conrad Wright, Unitarian 
Historical Society, Thursday morning, King’s 
Chapel; “Science and the Nature of Man,” 
Dr. H. S. Burr, Colloquium on the Nature 
of Man, First Church in Boston, 8 p.m. 
Thursday; “Liberal Illusions and the Prob- 
lem of War,” A. J. Muste, Unitarian Pacifist 
Fellowship, Arlington Street Church, 8 p.m. 
Thursday; “The Climate in which a Vital 
Faith Can Grow,” Dr. J. Paul Williams, di- 
vision of education, 11 a.m. Saturday; 
“Loyalties and Peace,’ Dr. Quincy Wright, 
Unitarian Laymen’s League luncheon, Sec- 
ond Church in Boston, 1 p.m. Saturday; 
“The Attack on the Intellect,” Mrs. Agnes 
Meyer, Ware Lecture, John Hancock Hall, 
8:15 p.m. Saturday; “In Search of God,” 
Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, Berry Street Con- 
ference, First Church in Boston, 9:30 a.m. 
Monday. 

A.U.A. resolutions to be voted upon Tues- 
day, May 25, at the Annual Meeting will be 
discussed in group meetings Thursday after- 
noon and Saturday afternoon with Dan Fenn 
Jr., United Council on World Affairs; Arthur 


N. Holcombe, Harvard University history 
department; and Rev. William B. Jenkins, 
Toronto, leading the discussions. 

The A.U.A. anniversary banquet, Tuesday 
evening, will include presentation of the An- 
nual Unitarian Award to Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, minister emeritus of New York 
City; and greetings from Dr. Brainard F. 
Gibbons, general superintendent of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America; William Roger 
Greeley, moderator-elect of the American 
Unitarian Association; and Dr. Lee. 


Speaker at the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee annual dinner will be former A.U.A. 
moderator, Dr. George D. Stoddard. The 
Living Tradition of the Unitarian Ministry, 
Friday at 4:30 p.m., will be led by Rev. 
Raymond B. Johnson, director of the depart- 
of the ministry. The sermon will be given 
by Rey. William B. Rice, and prayer in rec- 
ognition of ministers who have died during 
the year will be offered by Dr. Foote. 

The Unitarian Ministers’ Association will 
hold meetings throughout Friday, May 21. 
The General Alliance annual meeting at 
Second Church will be held the same day. 
Saturday is Education Day with meetings 
and workshops during the day. The Unitar- 
ian Fellowship for Social Justice will hold 
workshops on Thursday morning, led by Ed- 
win J. Lukas, general counsel for the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, on civil liberties; 
and Rev. Jesse Cavileer, Unitarian Society 
of Cleveland, on intergroup relations. 

The Fellowship Party will be in the Dor- 
othy Quincy Suite, from 9:30 to midnight, 
with a reception for Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer and other guests, and informal danc- 
ing. The 23rd annual Junior Choir Festival 
with 575 children’s voices from 42 New 
England choirs will be held in the Arlington 
Street Church Sunday afternoon. The United 
Unitarian Appeal will conduct a forum on 
“What can we do to interest our fellow 
Unitarians more deeply in financing the Uni- 
tarian movement” Monday morning, May 24, 
at Arlington Street Church, with an annual 
meeting and box luncheon at John Hancock 
Building during the noon intermission of 
the A.U.A. annual meeting on Tuesday. 
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ALBERT SCHWEITZER: The head of 
Schweitzer appears in one of the windows 
in the Pittsburgh educational wing. Other 
rooms are dedicated to Joseph Priestley, 
Mahatma Gandhi, and other leaders of 
thought. 


Fellowships reach new 


high with 134 affiliated 


There are now 134 fellowships, evidence 
of the rapidly growing Unitarian movement. 
Since February 1, 15 groups have been or- 
ganized in areas where there is no Uni- 
tarian church—among them, the first Uni- 
tarian organization in Mexico. 

Those which have been established in the 
last two months are located in Arcata, 
Calif.; Pewaukee, Wisc.; Dixon, Ill.; Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.; Tallahassee, Fla.; West Palm 
Beach, Fla. (a Unitarian-Universalist fel- 
lowship); Niagara-St. Catherine’s, Ontario; 
Babylon, Long Island; Idaho Falls, Idaho; 
Montgomery, Ala.; Clemson, S.C.; Fresno, 
Calif.; Mexico City; West Chester, Pa.; and 
Michigan City, Ind. 


Sermon Titles of the Month 


The Riddle of Anxiety 
Love Is Not Enough 


The Glory and Tragedy of Words ......... 
Overcoming Allergy to People ............ 
Why We Believe What We Doubt ......... 
I Go To Prove My Soul ................. 
Market Place Morality ..7....:..sc0cse0e. 
Sermons I Should Have Preached Sooner ... 
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he, ee ee en Richard H. Huff, New Bedford. 


aa tue « liv eit ce ones Thaddeus Clark, St. Louis. 
kiss seks Suasieataarcr ous Richard Henry, Knoxville. 


Leslie Pennington, Chicago. 

Irving Murray, Pittsburgh. 
Malcolm Sutherland, Charlottesville. 
David W. Edmunds, Roslindale, Mass. 
Duncan Howlett, Boston. 
Lon Ray Call Baldwin, L. I. 
John O. Fisher, West Newton. 
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NEWS 


Unitarians, Universalists hold joint activities; 
Chicago area schedules Jefferson meeting 


A number of regional Unitarian and Uni- 
 versalist groups are meeting together in the 
spirit of the “federal union” movement, 
symbolized by the Council of Liberal 
Churches. 

The first federated Institute of New Eng- 
land Unitarian and Universalist ministers 
was held at Exeter, N.H., with 85 ministers 
attending the three-day session. Both groups 
voted unanimously to meet together again 
next year “indicating the ministers’ desire to 
implement Federal Union on the level of 
direct personal relations.” 

A report of the ministers’ meeting from 
Rev. Robert Palmer stated that Rev. Clif- 
ton G. Hoffman of Fairhaven, Mass., and 
Rev. Ray Hopkins of Brockton will be co- 
chairmen of the next conference. The theme 
of the conference was “The Immediate Goals 
of the Liberal Minister” and small discus- 
sion groups and open forums developed the 
topic, with one group producing as its col- 
lective statement: “to help people to live 
productively and creatively through the de- 
velopment of mature and healthy personali- 
ties.” 

Dr. James Luther Adams of Meadville 
Theological School, one of the Exeter 
speakers, said that creative group relation- 
ships of the liberal church were the best 
hope for “the development of the divine 
resources in the community, maturing to an 
explicit world-view without the deadening 
effects of conformity.” Liberal churches, he 
declared, should be the “neo-left wing of the 
Reformation” to lead the “great minority 
tradition which holds to the ‘prophethood’ 
as well as the ‘priesthood’ of all believers.” 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Unitarian presi- 
dent, and Dr. Brainard Gibbons, general 
superintendent of the Universalist Church of 
America, brought greetings to the joint 
meeting. 

A mass meeting of Chicago Unitarians 
and Universalists was held April 13 in honor 
of Jefferson’s birthday: the topic—‘Jeffer- 
son, Apostle of the American Dream.” 
Among the speakers were T. V. Smith, noted 
teacher and philosopher; Austin Kiplinger, 
radio and TV commentator; Rev. Carleton 
Fisher, Universalist minister; Dr. Preston 
Bradley, minister of the Peoples Church of 
Chicago; and Dr. Curtis W. Reese, director 
of the Abraham Lincoln settlement house. 
The meeting was sponsored by the Midwest 
Council of Religious Liberals (Unitarian- 
Universalist). On April 4, all Unitarian and 
Universalist ministers in greater Chicago 
spoke on the same topic: “The American 
Ideal—Jefferson or McCarthy,” in prepara- 
tion for the joint meeting. 

Unitarians, Universalists and other re- 
ligious liberals of Pennsylvania will meet at 
the First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, 
May 15-16, for a conference on “Working 
Together for a Better Pennsylvania.” The 
Public Affairs Conference has been called 
to study some of the major ethical issues 
which will confront the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature when it convenes in January, “and 
hopefully, to organize a continuing state- 
wide federation of religious liberals for fur- 
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ther study and action.” 


In Vermont and Quebec, ten Unitarian - 


and Universalist ministers exchanged pulpits 
on a recent Sunday. The Western Unitarian 
Conference and the Midwest Universalist 
Conference have appointed five members 
each to a joint committee on mutual coop- 
eration which met in January to plan Uni- 
tarian-Universalist activities for summer 
conference programs. And in down-state II- 
linois, Unitarian and Universalist ministers 
exchanged pulpits the Sunday after Easter. 

The Churchmanship committee of the 
Unitarian Women’s Alliance of Hartford, 
Conn., sponsored a meeting of Unitarian 
and Universalist women of the region to 
discuss: “Responsibilities of Unitarians and 
Universalists in the Council of Liberal 
Churches—new Federal Union.” Mrs. 
Thomas W. Prince of Brockton, vice-presi- 
dent of the New England Associate Alli- 
ance, gave the key-note speech on the im- 
portance of fellowship “in the spirit of 
brotherhood.” 


Marlboro woman leaves 


churches $22,500 


Bequests totalling more than $22,500 
have gone to the Second Parish in Marl- 
boro (Unitarian) from the will of Miss Lona 
May Johnson, who died in March at the age 
of 86. Of the total, $5000 went to the 
church, $5000 to the Unitarian Afternoon 
Alliance, $5000 to the Unitarian Evening 
Alliance, $2500 to the church school, $2500 
to the youth group, $2500 to the Laymen’s 
League. The First Unitarian Society in 
Berlin, Mass., also received $1000. 


GUARDIAN OF THE BAR: Clarence J. 
Young, member of the First Unitarian 
Church in Portland, is the new chairman of 
the Oregon State board of bar examiners. 


Colloquium schedules 
May Meetings lecture 


The annual lecture for the Colloquium ~ 
on the Nature of Man will be given this ~ 


year by Dr. H. S. Burr, E. K. Hunt profes- 
sor of anatomy at Yale University, May 20, 
at 8 p. m., at the First Church in Boston. 
Dr. Burr will speak on “Science and the 
Nature of Man” and a discussion will fol- 


“low the lecture in the Hale Chapel. The- 


Colloquium, sponsored by the Dallas Chap- 
ter of the Laymen’s League, has a trust fund 
with an initial endowment of $5000, the 
income of which will be used to finance 
the Colloquium as far as possible. 

The purpose of the Colloquium, which 
this year holds its third lecture, is to assist 
Unitarians and other religious liberals “to 
integrate the discoveries of science and 
modern scholarship into a system of values 
which we call religious. These values clus- 
ter about the nature of man, the universe, 
society and their relationship. Only 
through such integration can we make our 
religion suited to the problems of our 
times,” said W. Perry Bentley, president of 
the group. The Colloquium tries to get as 
its speakers “those scholars who are working 
on the frontiers of knowledge.” The lec- 
tures are open to the public; the discussions 
following to members only. Membership is 
available on payment of $1 dues to J. Talbot 
Pearson, secretary-treasurer, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Retired ministers may be- 
come members without payment of dues. 


Starr King joins 
cooperative council 


For the first time in its history, the Starr 


-King School for the Ministry at Berkeley, 


Calif., is a member of the Interseminary 
Council of the West Coast, which includes 
all Protestant theological schools in the area, 
with the exception of the Southern Baptists. 

The Council voted unanimously to invite 
the Unitarian school to membership. A spe- 
cial meeting was held at an Episcopalian 
seminary to welcome the three Starr King 
delegates: James Barr, Byron Kelham, and 
Arnold Thaw. 


ANNUAL REPORT IN PROFILE: The Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills has found 
a way to enliven its annual meeting. A large bulletin board is placed at the front of the 
room; as each committee chairman gives his report, he tacks up a small section of the build- 
ing, which adds up at the end to the total church. This is the 1953 report illustrated. 


Churchmanship project 


Professional fund-raising advice proves value 


as Portland church raises record total 


I have been asked by The Christian Reg- 
ister to describe the experience of the First 
Unitarian Society in Portland, Oregon, with 
a professional money-raising organization. 

For several years we have known that we 
would have to undertake an expansion pro- 
gram. Through the generosity of one of the 
members a piece of property adjoining the 
church was made available, but the cost of 
erecting a modern building on the site posed 
a problem which the Board of Trustees felt 
to be almost insurmountable. 

Because of increased costs and an ex- 
panding staff, each succeeding year made 
the raising of the budget increasingly diffi- 
cult. In view of that difficulty, little op- 
timism was felt for a capital fund drive. 
Certainly no one in the church felt that it 
was possible to raise the $150,000 to $200,- 
000 which seemed to be necessary. The most 
optimistic estimate was that we might be 
able to raise $75,000 over a three-year 
period. When it was suggested that we en- 
gage a professional money-raising organiza- 
tion the Board took it under serious 
advisement. Later a representative of that 
organization came and spoke to the Board. 

The record of this organization seemed 
to everyone concerned to be phenomenally 
successful, though so far as we were able 
to determine through inquiries at 25 Beacon 
Street, no Unitarian church in the country 
had ever employed them. Much of the ma- 
terial used by the organization seemed to 
us to be “tailored” to more evangelical 
churches and there were doubts expressed 
by Board members whether the methods 
used by the organization could be adapted 
to the less fervid Unitarian milieu. Never- 
theless, it seemed wisest to go ahead and 
employ the organization, for the church was 
in really desperate need of additional facili- 
ties for the church school and staff. 

As soon as it was announced that the 
Board had engaged a professional money- 
raising organization, figuratively speaking, 
a small portion of the roof blew off the 
church! There were some, and they were 
yery vocal, who felt that we ought not to 
spend money for raising money, that we 
ought to do the job ourselves. These criti- 
cisms were met by the Board on the ground 
that since money-raising has achieved a 
professional status, it is as unwise to do an 
amateur job of money-raising as it would 
be for a layman to preside at the birth of 
his child in order to save the doctor’s fee. 

Nevertheless, there was a great deal of 
uneasiness during the period when we were 
awaiting the arrival of the director of the 
campaign. There were many dire predictions 
that the canvass would fail through the 
resistance on the part of the members of 
the church, and it was even suggested that 
whole families would withdraw their mem- 
bership. 

It was apparent that these prophets of 
doom little realized the inherent strength 
that lies in a church and the loyalty which 
a church commands, for our experience 
‘proved the exact opposite. 


The director was most cooperative and 
worked diligently with the minister in re- 
vising the campaign materials to suit the 
theological predilections of a Unitarian 
congregation. 

According to “formula,” we sought to 
enlist as heads of the organization the lead- 
ing members of the church in terms of their 
financial ability. These happened to be 
older men who were civic leaders of long 
standing and weary of the battle for dol- 
lars for this and that organization. They 
quickly backed out of the picture, much to 
our distress. However, this proved to be 
a blessing in disguise; for younger men of 
vigor and means, whose leadership had not 
yet been commanded, picked up the gaunt- 
let and their youthful enthusiasm inspired 
the whole church. 

It was not all smooth sailing. The tech- 
niques of money-raising used by the or- 
ganization we had engaged seemed to run 
counter to all the instincts of Unitarians. 
We resisted them from the very beginning 
until we were made to face the reality that 
we had hired a job to be done by a com- 
pany that knew its business, and it was as 
logical for us to tell them how to run their 
business as to tell an obstetrician how to 
deliver a baby. 

We had an “insured” minimum goal of 
$150,000. When at the Victory Dinner it 
was announced that we had raised $188,000 
(a figure since surpassed; we now have 
close to $200,000), all those who partici- 
pated in the canvass agreed that the “impos- 
sible” had been accomplished. 


The positive results of the campaign be- 
yond its dollars and cents value were sev- 
eral. Many who were enlisted in the can- 
vass organization were “users” of the church 
and. not members. Because of the work 
which they were called upon to do they 
were drawn much closer to the church, so 
that many of them formally joined the 
church even in the midst of the campaign. 
The Parish was made acquainted with itself 
and its human as well as financial resources. 


We have had made available to us now 
information about the qualities of young 
men in the church which will provide us 
with lay leadership for years to come. The 
principle of sacrificial giving to the church 
has been made very real and the church 
means more to those who have given sac- 
rificially. That includes most of the parish. 

The principle of regular giving has been 
impressed upon the parish, which has its 
effect upon church attendance and _ will 
make the collection of budget pledges much 
less of a headache for the treasurers of the 
church during the coming years. A sense 
of pride in the accomplishment has given 
to the members a new sense of the impor- 
tance of the church and of its significance 
to them. 


Any church that has need for a capital 
fund drive should never hesitate to employ 
a professional money-raising organization 
for fear of weakening the church, for the 


LOOKING AHEAD 
(A Unitarian Calendar) 


New Hampshire Unitari- 
an Association Conference, 
Concord, N.H. 


Public Affairs Conference 
for Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh. 


May 15 


May 15-16 


Annual Meetings of the 
American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and affiliated or- 
ganizations, Boston. 


Middle Atlantic States Re- 
ligious Education Confer- 
ence, Pocono Pines, Pa. 


May 20-25 


June 11-13 


Ohio Universalist Conven- 
tion, North Olmsted, Ohio. 


Camp Radford, California. 


June 17-19 


June 19-26 


June 27-July 3. Midwest Unitarian Assem- 


bly, Lake Geneva, Wisc. 


Youth Week, Star Island, 
N.H. 


June 26-July 3 


July 3-10 Family Week, Star Island. 

July 7-14 General Alliance National 
Leadership Training Con- 
ference, Silver Bay, N.Y. 

July 10-17 Religious Education Week, 
Star Island. 

July 17-24 General Alliance Week, 
Star Island. 

July 24-31 World Order Week, Lay- 


men’s League, Star Island. 


July 31-Aug. 7 Coming Great Church, 


Star Island. 


Aug. 9-15 Northwest Unitarian Con- 
ference, Lewis and Clark 
College, Portland, Ore. 
Aug. 22-29 Stebbins Institute, Asilo- 
mar, California. 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4 Southwestern Summer Con- 


ference, Ardmore, Okla. 


travail at least in the experience of our own 
church has given us added strength. 

One of the values of hiring a professional 
money-raising organization lies in the fact 
that all of the irritations attendant upon 
such a canvass are focused not on the min- 
ister, not on any of the lay leaders of the 
church, but are focused on the canvass 
director. He becomes the “patsy,” and when 
he leaves, the irritations leave with him. 

Someone connected with the canvass 
aptly remarked: “The church which hires a 
money-raising organization is like a patient 
who undergoes surgery. It is unpleasant to 
contemplate, painful to endure, yet recov- 
ery is rapid, and one feels stronger, happier 
and healthier when it is over.” 

RICHARD M. STEINER 
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Noted church-state legal opinion relies 
for documentation on Beacon books 


Three Beacon Press books figured promi- 
nently in the documentation quoted in the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of New Jer- 
sey in the history-making Gideon Bible 
case, which ruled that the Gideon Bibles 
could not be distributed in the public 
schools of the state. Both Jewish and Catho- 
lic groups had protested the distribution. 

The books quoted from in the decision 
No. A 23, September Term, are Leo Pfef- 
fer’s Church, State and Freedom, Lord Ac- 
ton’s Essays on Freedom and Power, and 
Joseph Blau’s Cornerstones of Religious 
Freedom in America, 

Leo Pfeffer, who argued both the case 
and the appeal, is assistant director of the 
Commission on Law and Social Action of 
the American Jewish Congress. The Con- 
gress has called the decision “a landmark 
in the history of religious liberty in this 
country.” At the request of a rabbi and a 
Catholic priest, the Congress brought suit 
in Rutherford, N.J., against the program of 
using the public schools .as a missionary 
channel for the Protestant Bible. An appeal 
was taken from the local court’s dismissal 
of the suit, and the Supreme Court’s unani- 
mous decision declaring the Gideon’s school 
program unconstitutional was written by 
Chief Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt. 

Mr. Vanderbilt said in the decision: 
“Centuries ago our forefathers fought and 
died for the principles now contained in 
the Bill of Rights of the Federal and New 
Jersey Constitutions. It is our solemn duty 
to preserve these rights and to prohibit any 
encroachment upon them. To permit the 
distribution of the King James version of the 
Bible in the public schools of this state 
would be to cast aside all the progress made 
in the United States and throughout New 
Jersey in the field of religious toleration 
and freedom. We would be renewing the 
ancient struggles among the various religious 
faiths to the detriment of all. This we must 
decline to do.” 


Philadelphia area 
Unitarians meet 


One of the first major projects of the 
Philadelphia Area Committee for Unitarian 
Advance has been carried out—the first an- 
nual conference for Unitarian fellowships. 
Held at West Chester, April 10, it featured 
workshops on techniques for building strong 
fellowships. 

Unitarian groups attended from Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington, Allentown, Doylestown, 
Oakmont, and other areas. Sixty delegates 
were registered. Rev. Grant Butler, director 
of the A.U.A. department of church exten- 
sion, and Rev. Dale DeWitt, regional direc- 
tor of the Middle Atlantic Unitarian Coun- 
cil, participated in the conference. Mr. But- 
ler led a workshop on how to organize a 
fellowship. Workshops were conducted by 
Dr. Leland Gleysteen, West Chester, pub- 
licity and membership; Charles Stanton, 
Delaware County, religious education; Rev. 
Gilbert Phillips, Lehigh Valley, worship; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Worrell, program; Rev. 
Straughan Gettier, Princeton, building and 
finance. 
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NEW POST: Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., in- 
stalled as new minister of All Souls Uni- 


tarian Church, Indianapolis, with three 
Unitarian ministers who participated in the 
service. Left to right: Rev. Edwin Buehrer, 
Chicago Third; Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; Mr. Mendelsohn; Rev. Randall Hil- 
ton, regional director, Western Unitarian 
Conference. 


Channing descendant feted 


Miss Frances A. Wister, a great grand- 
daughter of William Ellery Channing, was 
honored on March 11 by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at a “rehearsal and tea” in rec- 
ognition of her outstanding services as a 
member and chairman of the Women’s 
Committee of the Orchestra. She has been 
a member of the committee for 50 years, 
and chairman for 38 years. Miss Wister is 
a member and trustee of the First Unitar- 
ian Church of Philadelphia. 


Three churches celebrate 
their anniversaries 


The ages varied, but the spirit of youth 
was emphasized at the anniversaries of three 
Unitarian churches recently. 

At Keene, N.H., the Unitarian Church 
celebrated its 130th anniversary in honor of 
the 12 individuals who left the First. Con- 
gregational church of Keene to form the 
Keene Congregational Society (Unitarian) 
on March 18, 1824. At Grosse Point, Mich., 
the Unitarian Church was 15 years old 
March 19 and charter members were guests 
of honor at the Founders’ Day Service. 

The Unitarian Society of Cleveland in- 
vited Louis B. Seltzer, editor of The Cleve- 
land Press, Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze, 
and several ministers to speak at anniversary 
services for the 50th birthday of its build- 
ing. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, former minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, 
now in Richmond, preached the service of 
rededication. 

The Cleveland newspaper reports spoke 
of the church’s “fifty years as a beacon of 
liberal religion,” and the order of service 
referred to the extension of liberal religion 
from one to three strong churches in Cleve- 
land as “a testimony to the vigor and valid- 
ity of the Unitarian-Universalist philos- 
ophy.” Rev. Jesse Cavileer is now minister 
of the church. 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS EARLIER: The 
principles of freedom of the minister re- 
ported in the Register as the policy of the 
Second Church in Boston have been on the 
church records since November 26, 1928, 
and were not passed this year as implied in 
the news story. They were included in the 
annual report of the minister, Rev. Clayton 
Brooks Hale, as a reminder to his mem- 
bers of the church’s prior commitment. 


UNITARIAN BROADCASTS 


Sunday 
California Los Angeles KABC (790) 9:30 p.m 
San Diego KCBQ (1170) 8:30 a.m 
Illinois Chicago WJJD (1160) 11:00 a.m 
Indiana Indianapolis WFBM (1260) 9:15 a.m 
South Bend WHOT (1490) 9:15 a.m 
Iowa Sioux City KCOM (620) 10:00 a.m 
Kentucky Louisville WGRC (790) 10:15 a.m 
Louisiana New Orleans WTPS (940) 9:00 a.m 
Massachusetts Boston WCOP 12:05 p.m 
Framingham WKOX (1190) 10:45 a.m. 
New Bedford WNBH-WFMR (1340) 11:00 a.m. 
Pittsfield 
(1st and 3rd Sunday 
each month) WBRK (1340) 10:30 a.m. 
Nebraska Omaha (660) 9:15. a.m. 
North Carolina Charlotte WIST 10:30 a.m. 
Ohio Toledo WTOL (1230) 10:05 a.m. 
Ontario Toronto CKFH (1400) 10:45 a.m. 
Pennsylvania Pittsburgh KDKA 
(first Sunday each month) 
Wisconsin Madison WIBA (1310) 10:00 a.m. 
Wednesday 
Minnesota Willmar KWLM (1340) 8:00 p.m. 
Saturday ; 
California Oakland KSAN (1450) 7:00 p.m. 
South Carolina Charleston WHAN (1340) 


_ 7:15 p.m, 
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Schweitzer College opens first full term 


in October, ten Americans to be admitted 


The Albert Schweitzer College in Chur- 
walden, Switzerland, is now a reality. Pro- 
fessor Hans Casparis, director of the col- 
lege, has announced that the executive 
committee of the college has authorized him 
to proceed with plans to open the college 
for its first full nine-month term in October, 
1954. This announcement is the culmination 
of five years of planning and labor by the 
members of the Albert Schweitzer College 
Association. 

The college was started a few years ago, 
on the initiative of Professor Casparis, as 
an international center for the study of 
Christian ethics and contemporary social, 
religious, and political developments. Inter- 
national Study conferences were held, first 
in rented buildings, and last summer in the 
college’s own building in Churwalden. A 
modern heating system and plumbing facili- 
ties will be installed this spring and sum- 
mer to make the college ready for year- 
round occupancy. Last year over twenty 
American young people attended the sum- 
mer seminar. 

Students for this international college will 
be drawn from Switzerland, Germany, 
France, Holland, England and America. For 
the first year, ten Americans will be se- 
lected. The capacity of the college is be- 
tween 35 and 40. In the future the college 
hopes to expand its facilities so as to ac- 
commodate more students. 

The course of study proposed for the 
regular nine-month college year includes 
comparative religion, sociology, philosophy, 
ethics, psychology, logic, and international 
affairs. In addition to the formal lectures, 
emphasis will be laid on group discussion 


seminars, private study, and community ac- 
tivity. Language instruction will, of course, 
form a continuous and basic element of the 
teaching program. German, French, and 
English will be used. The faculty has been 
drawn from Swiss schools and universities, 
such as Zurich and Basel, and the Kan- 
tonsschule Chur. The assistant director cf 


the college, David Clark, is a graduate of 
Cambridge University in Philosophy and 
Psychology. In addition to the regular fac- 
ulty, use will be made of a wide variety 
of special lecturers from other countries. 

The tuition, board, and lodging will total 
$1,000. Transportation to and from the col- 
lege is not included in this figure. 

Students who wish information relative 
to enrollment for the term begining Oc- 
tober, 1954, should address inquiries to the 
Albert Schweitzer College Committee, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 

EDWARD A. CAHILL 


Student life at Churwalden. .. 
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Unity Club in Buffalo forms varied interest 
groups for all ages: ‘a wheel of activities’ 


Has your church management ever won- 
dered how better to unify all church ac- 
tivity? Has your Mother’s Guild or Men’s 
League ever run into snags as to dates, 
speakers, etc., duplicating the time and ef- 
fort of very busy volunteer people? The 
Unitarian-Universalist Church of Greater 
Buffalo found the answer to these problems 
when they organized “The Unity Club,” a 
group designed to combine people by in- 
terest rather than by age, sex, or marital 
Status. 

Previously if teenagers had wanted to 
hear some of the excellent speakers that 
the Couple’s Club had sponsored, they were 
not eligible because they were unmarried. 
Similarly, many older women with a yen 
for dramatics felt barred from a young 
people’s dramatic group. Women wishing to 
attend some of the men’s fine activities 
again found the doors closed. Under the 
unity experiment, all former groups, except 
the Women’s Alliance, were dissolved and 
new groups formed. 

A “Liberal Approach To the Bible” class 
was formed to study the Bible as a Great 
Book and as literature. Here young people, 
married couples, older men and women 
worked together, with a common purpose: 
to try to unravel the book of books them- 
selves. 

The Humanists formed a study group. A 
“Play Reading” nucleus met which encom- 
passed all ages. A “Liberal Forum” was or- 
ganized. The “Parenthood” department con- 
tinued but more men participated. 

“Recreation” activities included the entire 
congregation: Grandma as well as the young 
people. “Music Appreciation” delighted 
young ears as well as old. 

Unity Club does not compete with the 
Women’s Alliance as was feared by some; 
the two have cooperated on church dinners 
and annual Christmas parties. The president 
of the Alliance attends Unity Board meet- 
ings and has proved most helpful. 

Club publicity has stressed that it is not 
necessary to be a member of our church in 
order to become a member of Unity Club or 
to attend any of its varied functions. Meet- 
ings were free, open to the public, and non- 
denominational. Yearly dues are only $1.00. 

Activities of the club which have now 
become “annuals” at the Buffalo Church in- 
clude a “Welcome Back” breakfast in Sep- 
tember of each year; “Open House” parties 
in members’ homes at Christmas time; a 
summer picnic for the entire congregation; 
and “get acquainted” evenings during the 
year for small groups of new members or 
potential members. 

One feature of an organization such as 
the Unity Club is that a large attendance is 
no longer necessary to insure a successful 
evening. Any 2, 3, 5, or 10 sincerely inter- 
ested persons may use the church hall for 
study or to experiment with their interests 
or hobbies. If one wanted to study Sanskrit, 
for instance, a meeting could be held. Or if 
there was enough interest in a non-partisan 
study of politics (yes, it’s possible!), a 
group could get together. Hymn singing, 
chess playing, social action—whatever the 
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interest is—all orie has to do is to step 
forward and usually a group of interested 
people can be found. 

Each group within the Unity Club is 
autonomous, making their own plans, elect- 
ing their own chairmen, etc., with no inter- 
ference from the board. But the board will 
help groups which request it. 

Each Interest Group usually puts on one 
dinner with entertainment a year, although 
two or more groups often combine their ef- 
forts. 

Unity Club has been likened to a large 
wheel with each interest making up a spoke. 
Of course, new spokes may be added at any 
time and in a plan such as this it is natural 
that some leagues will flourish for a year 
or so and then disband. This simply means 
that a group has explored, found out what 
it wanted to know, and then satisfied, ceased 
to meet. 

An elected board of governors meets once 
a month to discuss plans and correlate 
dates. The chairman of each Interest Group 
attends and is a part of the Governing 
Board. The minister is an ex-officio mem- 
ber. 

Here is truly an “Opportunity for Unity,” 
for getting members together on the basis 
of what they really want to do, and it can 
work in a large church or in a small fellow- 
ship. If you want to know how it has 
worked in the Buffalo area just ask any of 
our enthusiastic members! 

CRESCENTA B. KAUFMAN 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 

A Society for friendly service found- 
ed by Dr. Edward Everett Hale in 
1870. Central organization of Lend a 
Hand clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
cooperation with other agencies. Pro- 
vides vacations and convalescent care. 
Loans wheelchairs and _ crutches. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission 
assists school and community libraries. 

Literature about the work will be 
sent on application. 

Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 

Miss Dorothy Greene, Clerk 

Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 


Sarah N. Whitman, Executive Secretary 
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DAVIS BAKER KENISTON 


The Honorable Davis Baker Keniston, 
who was well-known in Massachusetts and 
Unitarian circles, died in Boston on Feb- 
ruary 20,1954. He was Chief Justice of the 
Municipal Court of Boston, with which he 
had been associated for fourteen years. He 
had been Chairman of the Prudential Com- 
mittee at the Arlington Street Church from 
1940 to 1952, and a devoted leader in all 


~ of its work. 


Judge Keniston was born in Campton, 
New Hampshire, in 1880. He was graduated 
from Dartmouth College and the Harvard 
Law School, and practiced law in Boston. 
He was a member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives and Metropolitan 
District Commission, and Chairman of the 
Metropolitan District Water Supply Com- 
mission. He was always ready to serve his 
community, his country, and his Church in 
any way that was open to him. No task was 
too large and no duty too small to com- 
mand his personal interest and support. 
Modest by temperament, he was genuinely 
judicious and generous, and extremely loyal 
to the people and principles and institutions 
in which he believed. His ability was 
matched by his reliability, and he was held 
in affection and esteem by countless friends 


and fellow-workers. 
DMcLG 


Fights court case 


A 57-year-old Unitarian author, Harvey 
O’Connor, is traveling around the country 
and speaking before Unitarian and other 
groups to enlist support for his fight against 
a Federal Grand Jury indictment for con- 
tempt. Mr. O’Connor had invoked the First 
Amendment in refusing to answer questions 
about alleged Communist activities. He has 
been publicity director for the Oil Workers 
Union-CIO. He was called to testify before 
the McCarthy committee because his books 
had been placed in an overseas U. S. Infor- 
mation library. 


CAN YOU HELP? 


The library of Starr King School for the 

Ministry hopes that there are Unitarians 

who possess the following books of John 

Haynes Holmes who may be willing to 

donate them for use of the students 

training for the Unitarian Ministry. The 

school will gladly make notations of the 

donors’ names in the books and take care 

of postal expenses. 

The Life and Letters of Robert Collyer, 
Vol. 1 and 2. Dodd, Mead, 1918. 

The Grail of Life. Dodd, Mead, 1919. 

Is Pp acuence the Way Out? Dodd, Mead 


Pat is Not Enough. Greenberg, 
19 


Palestine Today and Tomorrow. Macmil- 


lan, 1929. 
UY of Scott’s Poetry. Oxford, 
yA 


The Sensible Man’s View of Religion. 
Harper, 1932. 
If This be Treason. With Reginal Law- 
rence, 1935. 
Out of Darkness. Harper, 1942. 
Helen P. Patterson, Librarian 
Starr King School for the Ministry 
2441 Le Conte Avenue 
Berkeley, California Sine 


1954. 


Unitarian Summer Institutes, Conferences, 


and Summer Assemblies 


1954 


JUNE 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES CONF. 
(for Religious Educators) 


Dates: June 11, 12, 13 

Place: Pocono Crest Hotels, Pocono Pines, 
Pa. 

Cost: $20.00-$25.00, depending on quarters 

For further information: Rev. Dale DeWitt, 
10 Park Avenue, New York N.Y. 


PACIFIC S.W. INSTITUTE OF RELIGI- 
OUS LIBERALS (family institute) 


Dates: June 19-26 
Place: Camp Radford, Seven Oaks, Calif. 

Cost: (All figures approx.) 

‘Adults, incl. registration, $27.50 
Youths 15-21, $25.00 
Children under 14, $19.00 ; 
2 children in family, $16.00 each. 
3 children in family, $13.00 each. 
children under 5, $5.00 each. 


For further information: Rev. Frank Ricker, 
2441 LeConte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


MEADVLLE UNITARIAN SUMMER 
CONFERENCE INSTITUTE (for Religi- 
ous Educators, Adults, Alliance, AUY) 
Dates: June 26-July 2 
Place: Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Cost: $40.00, adults & young people 
1 child in family, $25.00; each additional 
child, $20.00 
Registrar: Mrs. Wm. Novotny, 20701 Kins- 
man Road, Cleveland 22, Ohio 


NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL CONFER- 

ENCE (Liberal Religious Youth) 

Dates: June 26-July 3 . 

Place: Star Island, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Chairman: Mr. D. E. Kennedy, III, Box 52, 
Wayland, Mass. 

(Universalist-Unitarian jointly) 


LIBERAL RELIGIOUS YOUTH CON- 

VENTION and INTERNATIONAL REL. 

FELLOWSHIP CONFERENCE 

Dates: June 27-July 4 

Place: Cheshire Academy, Cheshire, Conn. 

Cost: $26.50 

Registrar: LRY, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass. 

(Universalist-Unitarian jointly) 


MIDWEST SUMMER ASSEMBLY (Lake 

Geneva Conference) 

Dates: June 27-July 3 

Place: College Camp, Wisconsin 

Cost: $25.50 and up 

Registrar: Mrs. Bernard Heinrich, 132 N. 
Menard, Chicago 44, Ill. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE 
CAMP 

Dates: June 27-July 9 

Place: Rowe, Mass. 


Cost: $17.00 weekly, $1.00 Health fee, $3.00 
registration 

Director: Mr. Forrest Davis, Goddard Col- 
lege, Plainfield, Vermont 


JULY 


ALL STAR FAMILY CONFERENCE (for 

families) 

Dates: July 3-10 

Place: Star Island, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Cost: Adults, $35.00; children 6-11, $24.50; 
children, 2-5, $17.50; children under 2, 
$7.00 

Registrar: Rosaland S. Holt, 
Ave., Pennington, N. J. 


NATIONAL LEADERSHIP TRAINING 

CONFERENCE of the GENERAL ALLI- 

ANCE 

Dates: July 7-14 

Place: Silver Bay on Lake George, New York 
(YMCA Camp) 

Cost: $31.50-$59.50, plus $7.50 registration 
fee 

For further information: Mrs. G. R. Kuch, 
5652 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago 37, IIl. 


ROWE JUNIOR HIGH CAMP 
Dates: July 10-31 (tentative) 
Place: Rowe, Mass. 

Cost: $65.00 


Registrar: Rev. James Brewer, 86 Walnut 
St., Natick, Mass. 


STAR ISLAND R. E. WEEK 

Dates: July 10-17 

Place: Star Island, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Cost: $35.00, room & board; round trip, 
boat, $3.00; registration & ins. $6.00 

Registrar: Mrs. Thomas Fenton, 755 Dart- 
mouth St., S. Dartmouth, Mass. 


NORTHEAST ALLIANCE 

Dates: July 17-24 

Place: Star Island, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Cost: $35.00-$42.00; $5.00 registration 

Registrar: Mrs. Richard C. Ware, 255 S. 
Main Street, Cohasset, Mass. 


WORLD ORDER WEEK 

Dates: July 24-31 

Place: Star Island, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Cost: $37.00 to $42.00, or $7.00 per day; 
$7.50 registration fee 

Registrar: Mrs. Robert V. Frost, 84 Walker 
St., Newtonville, Mass. (Checks payable to 
Hildreth Frost) 


LAYMEN’S LEAGUE WEEK 

Dates: July 24-31 (in conjunction with World 
Order Week) 

Place: Star Island, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Cost: Same as rates for World Order 
Week. 
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AUGUST 


NORTHWEST UNITARIAN SUMMER 
CONFERENCE (R. E., Alliance, Church- 
manship, Fellowship, Political Workshop) 


Dates: August 9-15 

Place: Lewis & Clark College, Portland 1, 
Oregon 

Cost: Adults, $27.00; registration, if in ad- 
vance, $7.00; if paid at conference, $9.00; 
Children, room & board, $12.50; Children 
& AUY 3-11, room & board, $20.00; reg- 
istration for children, $2.00 

For further information: C. L. Hopper, 3717 
41st Avenue, N.E., Seattle 5, Wash. 


SOUTHERN MIDDLE ATLANTIC CON- 
FERENCE 


Dates: August 22-29 

Place: Camp Hilltop, Downington, Penn. 

For further information: Sue Brunner, 1205 
Brandywine Blvd., Wilmington, Del. 


STEBBINS INSTITUTE 


Dates: August 22-29 

Place: Asilomar, Pacific Grove, California 

Cost: $43.25 

Registrar: Mr. Lester Frank, Mills College, 
Box 45, Oakland 13, Calif. 


SOUTHERN UNITARIAN LEADERSHIP 
INSTITUTE 


Dates: August 24-29 

Place: Blue Ridge, N. C. 

Cost: Board & room, with bath, $30.00; 
without bath, $25.00; Children under 10— 
half price. For further information— 
Rev. Richard Henry, P. O. Box 543, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


SOUTHWESTERN UNITARIAN 
TUTE 


Dates: August 29-Sept. 5 

Place: Organization Camp No. 2, Lake Mur- 
ray, Ardmore, Okla. 

Cost: $20.00 per person. Same for children 

Registrar: Miss Virginia Thorp, Unitarian 
Church, 1402 S. Boulder, Tulsa 5, Okla. 


INSTI- 


SEPTEMBER 


YOUNG ADULT WEEKEND Universalist- 
Unitarian 


Dates: September 3-6 

Place: Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine 

Cost: $17.00 (approx.), including registration 
and insurance. 

For further information: Miss.Alice Harri- 
son, Dept. of Education, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Unitarians of the month 


Unitarian announces 
candidacy for Senate 


Eugene S. Daniell Jr., former mayor of 
Franklin, New Hampshire, and an active 
member of the Franklin Unitarian Church, 
has announced his candidacy for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for United States Sen- 
ator. If nominated, he will oppose Sen. 
Styles Bridges, Republican, in the November 
elections. 

Mr. Daniell, a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege and Harvard Law School, told of his 
plans in a statement to the press, which said 
in part: “I abhor Communism and will 
continue to fight it with every ounce of my 
strength. The best method is to make cer- 
tain that we here are forever vigilant in 
protecting the rights of our working people. 
. . . No American with a good job and a 
secure family will ever be the dupe of 
Communism, but the individual who today 
talks of a healthy or necessary recession is 
just as dangerous a saboteur of Democracy 
as any paid agent of Red Russia.” 


ONE OF SEVEN: E. B. MacNaughton, 
former moderator of the A.U.A. and a 
member of Portland Unitarian Church, is 
one of seven new members elected to the 
national committee of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. Mr. MacNaughton is 
president of the Oregonian Publishing Com- 
pany and chairman of the First National 
Bank of Portland. 


ON THE HUSTINGS: Dan Earhart, long- 
time member of the Unitarian Church in 
Columbus, Ohio, is running on the Demo- 
cratic ticket for Representative from his 
district. He was in Congress for a short un- 
expired term several years ago as Repre- 
sentative-at-large for the State of Ohio. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 


Gityjigs Sek sana eebessotaten.cns eee 
Please enter my subscription start- 
ing with the next issue. | enclose 


$2.50 for a year. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send me. . .additional copies 


of the current Register at 25c each. 
I enclose 


Philadelphia mayor wins 
victory for merit system 


Mayor Joseph S. Clark, Jr., member of 
the Germantown Unitarian church, has 
won “a dramatic victory for good govern- 
ment,” according to the ADA World’s 
March issue. The paper, published by Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, said that 


Clark, who is a former chapter chairman _ 


“and stalwart champion of honesty in poli- 
tics, has led a group of civic organizations 
in defense of the merit system against the 
proponents of machine politics.” 

Mayor Clark led a reform movement in 
Philadelphia to defeat a long-entrenched 
machine rule. The chairmen of both parties 
in Philadelphia took the position that part 
of the city government should not be on the 
merit system and that the jobs should be 
filled instead by party leaders. The mayor 
maintained that the new City Charter, 
which established the merit system 
for municipal employees, should not be 
amended to remove groups from the system. 
The Citizens’ Charter Committee organized 
door-to-door campaigns to defend the char- 
ter and circulated petitions opposing the 
amendment’s addition to the primary ballot. 
The motion in the City Council was defeated 
by two votes. The Mayor’s stand has since 
been supported by the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. 


**Young man of year” 


in Rhode Island 


Providence reporter Ben H. Bagdikian, 
whose articles on Facts Forum, the right- 
wing radio-news project, aroused nation- 
wide interest and a Congressional floor de- 
bate, has been named “Young Man of the 
Year” for Rhode Island by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Bagdikian, feature writer for the 
Providence Journal-Bulletin, is a member of 
the religious education committee of the 
First Unitarian Church. He has received 
several awards for his reporting. 


Indiana Unitarian Cited 


Mrs. Guy Curtis, one of two organists 


at the First Unitarian Church of South 
Bend, Ind., received a local Y.M.C.A. award 
recently for “the most outstanding contri- 
bution to human relations in our com- 
munity.” It is the first time that a woman 
has been chosen for the honor. Mrs. Curtis 
is president of the Parent-Teachers Council, 
director of the H. T. Burleigh Music Associ- 
ation, and a member of the Mayor’s Hous- 
ing Commission. 


ADAMS CHAIRS ROUND TABLE: Dr. 
James Luther Adams, Caleb Brewster 
Hackley professor of Religious Ethics at 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago, was 
chairman of the University of Chicago 
Round Table, February 28, on the topic, 
“Who Has Faith in Man?” 


PROMOTION POST: Mel Most, active 
layman in the First Congregational Church 
(Unitarian) New York, has been named 
mainland director of public relations and 
publicity for the Puerto Rican Economic 
Development Administration, rum promo- 
tion division. 


Dawkins called to head 
Los Angeles church 


Rev. Maurice A. Dawkins has accepted 
a call to the Peoples Independent Church 
of Los Angeles, said to be the oldest and 

— second largest commun- - 
ity church in the United 
States. Mr. Dawkins, 
who holds Unitarian 
affiliation, has been as- 
sociate pastor and min- 
ister of education at the 
Community Church of 
New York since 1948. 
) In addition to his 
#church responsibilities, 

: the 33-year-old clergy- 
man is chairman of the Manhattan Advisory 
Committee and a member of the board of 
directors of the Urban League of Greater 
New York. 


Commager book out 


Dr. Henry Steele Commager, noted 
American historian, is the author of Free- 
dom, Loyalty, Dissent, published by Oxford 
University Press in April. The catalogue re- 
ports that Mr. Commager “regards himself 
as an independent Democrat and a Uni- 
tarian.” His new book includes five essays 
concerned with “loyalty purges, the irrespon- 
sible smearing of individuals by Congress- 
men and others, the wholesale labeling of 
organizations as ‘subversive, the growing 
conviction that treason is somehow con- 
tagious, and the apathy of most citizens 
toward their constitutional rights.” Professor 
of history at Columbia University since 
1938, he is the author of The American 
Mind and Majority Rule and Minority 
Rights, and co-author with Samuel Eliot 
Morison of The Growth of the American 
Republic. 


The ministers’ *‘free time” 


Rey. Richard Allen Day of Peterborough, 
N.H., is the president of the newly-formed 
New Hampshire Council for Retarded 
Children, 

Rey. Albert D’Orlando of New Orleans 
was elected president of the New Orleans 
Council on Race Relations. 

Rey. and Mrs. Josiah Bartlett of Berkeley 
are a radio team. The dean of the Starr 
King school and his wife discuss good lit- 
erature on “The Family Reads,” KCBS 
Sunday morning program which has already 
made the pages of Variety magazine. 

Rev. Waldemar Argow of Cedar Rapids 
is the author of a new book, The Case for 
Liberal Religion, published in April by the 
Antioch Press. Brooks Atkinson of the New 
York Times said the book “faces the needs 
of modern life.” 

Dr. Charles E. Park, minister emeritus of 
the First Church in Boston, is interim supply 
minister at the Melrose Unitarian Church; 
Dr. Burdette Backus, minister emeritus of 
the All Souls Indianapolis church, is serving 
the Tacoma Unitarians during their min- 
ister’s absence. f 


Four Boston churches 
hold joint services 


For the first time in recent years, four 
Boston Unitarian churches held union 
services during Lent designed to tell the 
public what Unitarians believe. 

Approximately 150-200 persons attended 
each of the four services, held in each of 
the four churches. The ministers spoke on 
the Unitarian attitudes toward “God,” 
“Jesus,” “The Bible,” and “Salvation,” each 
in a pulpit other than his own. Those par- 
ticipating were Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, 
Second Church in Boston; Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, First Church in Boston; Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, minister emeritus of King’s 
Chapel; Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, Ar- 
lington Street Church, and Rev. George 
Plagenz, King’s Chapel. The responsive 
reading at the Sunday evening services was 
adapted from the writings of a famous 
minister of the church. Informal coffee 
hours were held after the services. 

Another joint program was sponsored by 
these four Boston churches recently when 
75 members of the governing committees 
met at Arlington Street Church to honor 
‘Dr. Perkins, who has retired from the King’s 
Chapel pulpit. 


48-cup Drip-O-Lator 
Aluminum Urn $29.75 ppd. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


at Weston 
M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and learning a 
creative process. Inter-racial. Inter-cultural. Non- 
sectarian. Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and individual sports 
including skiing. Sixty-acre country campus. 10 miles 
west of Boston. Grades: Boarding 9-12; Day 7-12. 
For catalog address: 


Elizabeth C. Belcher, Registrar, 
Weston 93, Mass. 


CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, opposite 
the Public Garden. Rev. Dana McLean Greely, D.D., Min- 
ister; Miss Susan M. Andrews, Director of Religious Educa- 
tion; Mr. John B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 
Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult Group, 
9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 p.m.; College Age and 
Young Adults, 6:00 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper 
Service, 5:30 p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH, 874 Beacon 
St., the Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, and the Rev. Todd 
James Taylor, Ministers. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 
a.m.; Church School 11 a.m.; Children’s Chureh 11:40 
a.m.; Morning Worship 11 a.m.; Junior Ilighers 3 p.m.; 
High “Schoolers 5 p.m.; College-Aze Supper 7 p.m. 
THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND OF EMERSON 
WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VISITORS. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686) Corner Tremont and 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. Rev. George R. 
Plagenz, Assistant. Elwood £. Gaskill, M.A. (Mus.), 
Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Service, 11 A. M. Half 
Hour of Organ Music Monday at 12:10. Noonday Services 
with guest preachers Tuesday through Friday. 


ULS CHURCH, 16th and 
r -D, Sunday serv- 
ices, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church office 
open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 


PULPIT FACTS 


Arthur Schoenfeldt is serving as interim 


minister at the Follen Church in East Lex- . 


ington, Mass., until July. 

Howard G. Matson is on sabbatical leave 
for six months, Dr. Floyd Ross is supplying 
the pulpit at Santa Monica, Calif., until his 
return in August. 

Kenneth LaFleur, a student at Bangor 
Theological School, is serving the First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian) of Cas- 
tine, Maine. 

Theodore Popp has accepted a call from 
the churches at Grafton and Westboro, 
Massachusetts. 

The Unity Church of North Easton, 
Mass., has called Herman H. Geertz. 

Hvezdon V. Kafka has accepted a call to 
the First Congregational Society (Unitari- 
an), Uxbridge, Mass. He left the church in 
Harvard, Mass. 

Gustave H. Leining has been called to 
serve the First Parish Church in Sherborn, 
Mass. He left the Franklin, N.H., church. 

Maurice A. Dawkins has accepted a call 
to become the Senior Minister of The 
People’s Church of Los Angeles, California. 
He has been serving as associate minister 
in The Community Church, New York. 

Ralph S. Barber, former associate minister 
in Portland, Oregon, has accepted a call to 
become minister of the First Congregational 
Church in Vancouver, Washington. 

John M. Kolbjornsen will serve as student 
minister of the First Congregational Parish 
(Unitarian), Sharon, Mass. 

W. Hollis Tegarden will begin his duties 
as minister of The First Parish Society in 
Portland, Maine, on July 1. 

Dr. Dilworth Lupton, First Unitarian 
Church of Richmond, Virginia, is resign- 
ing from the pulpit August 1, and retiring 
from the ministry. 


Just published... 


GOD AND SPACE-TIME 
by Alfred P. Stiernotte 
With an Introduction by 

- Henry Nelson Wieman 

This book presents the most detailed 
and comprehensive discussion in print 
of the unorthodox concept of God as ad- 
vanced by Samuel Alexander, interna- 
tionally famous scholar and philosopher, 
in his Gifford Lectures, Space, Time, and 
Deity. Alfred Stiernotte in this painstak- 
ing study compares Alexander with Berg- 
son, Morgan, Smuts, Rudolf Otto, and 
with the empirical theism of H. N. 
Weiman. 

Says Alexander: “There are... 
‘critical points’ in the unfolding of Na- 
ture when she gathers up her old re- 
sources for a new experiment and breeds 
a new quality of existence.” This new 
quality of existence at the highest level 
is what Alexander called “deity,” and is 
the theme of God and Space-Time. 


Dr. Alfred P. Stiernotte 
199 Livingston Street 
New Haven, Conn. 

Please send me ...... copies of God and 
Space-Time at $5 per copy. I enclose $.... 
RI RLLOMM Pete eleva trite diata wersiece.aceie © ss ai Gc0e 
Street .. 
Citys 
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OPEN HOUSE: Members of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Pittsburgh inspect the L. 
Walter Mason parish house opened for 
religious education classes and other church 
activities in March. Here is the Albert 
Schweitzer room which will contain a high 
fidelity system for the famed philosopher- 
organist’s recordings, and a library of 
Schweitzer books. Rev. Irving R. Murray 
was honored for a decade of service to the 
church at the ceremonies. 


Society announces slate 


Unitarian Sunday School Society 
Nomination of Officers 


1954-1955 


Mrs. Russell F. Baker, President 
Cambridge, Mass. . 

Mrs. Ralph Lasselle, Clerk-Treasurer 
Winchester, Mass. 


Nominations for Directors 


Rev. Kendrick R. Lee 
Boston, Mass. 

Rev, Raymond G. Manker 
Wayland, Mass. 

Mrs. Lawrence Gould 
Syracuse, New York 


Nominating Committee 


Rev. James C. Brewer, Chairman 
Natick, Mass. 

Miss G. Jean Humphreys 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Rev. Russell R. Bletzer 
Needham, Mass . 


Ordinations and Installations 


March 14—Edward C. Dimock, Jr., or- 
dained and installed at East Bridgewater, 
Mass. 

April 18—Roy Carlyle Lewis, ordained 
and installed at West Upton, Mass. 

May 9—Ernest Cassara, ordained and in- 
stalled at Billerica, Mass. 

May 14—Theodore Popp, 
Grafton, Mass. 

May 19—Jacob Frank Schulman, to be 
ordained at Arlington Street Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

June 6—Harry Hoehler, to be ordained 
at Cambridge, Mass. 


installed at 
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NEWS 


Roxbury celebrates May 
anniversary, reviews past 


Members of the First Church in Roxbury 
(Mass.) will review a vivid colonial past 
as well as look toward a growing future, as 
they celebrate the 150th birthday of the 
present church building in a special anni- 
versary service May 23, during May Meet- 
ings. 

The first Church in Roxbury was gathered 
in 1631, the year following the arrival of 
the first settlers in Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony. Thomas Welde, the first minister, re- 
turned to England in 1641 and later be- 
came chaplain to Oliver Cromwell. He 
assisted in the editing of the Bay Psalm 
Book, the first book published in the New 
World. John Eliot, teacher and minister of 
the church from 1632 to 1690, was widely 
known as “The Apostle to the Indians.” He 
preached to the local tribes in their own 
tongue and translated the entire Bible into 
the Algonquian dialect. It was during his 
tenure, in 1674, that the church opened a 
Sunday School, the first in British North 
America. 

During the Revolutionary War, George 
Washington reviewed troops in the church 
yard, and the meeting house then in use 
was pierced by British cannon balls during 
the siege of Boston. 

The present meeting house—the fifth to 
be erected on the same site—was dedicated 
June 7, 1804. Paul Revere and Sons, a 
foundry in Canton, Mass., cast the church 
bell. A Simon Willard clock mounted in the 
sanctuary is still in use. Perhaps the most 
memorable service in the new structure was 
a memorial observance for Abraham Lin- 
coln, during which extra supports were 
placed under the galleries to protect the 
overflow crowd. The parish became Uni- 
tarian about 1810, during the pastorate of 
Rev. Eliphalet Porter, and merged with the 
All Souls Church of Roxbury in 1922. 

Participating in the May anniversary 
service will be Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
President of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; Rev. Frank Edwin Smith, Regional 
Director of the Southern New England Uni- 
tarian Council; and Rev. Robert Brooks 
Day, Director of the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Unitarian Churches. Rev. Roy B. Win- 
tersteen, minister of the Roxbury church, 
will offer the prayer of rededication, and 
Commander Prescott B. Wintersteen, Chap- 
lains Corps, U.S. Navy, will give the ser- 
mon. The rededication of people and house 
will be led by Anna E. Sibley, Chairman of 
the Standing Committee. 

Dr. Charles E. Park, minister emeritus of 
the First Church in Boston, will address a 
special banquet on May 27. Arrangements 
for the observance are under the direction 
of the Sesquicentennial Committee and 
Chairman Howard Wilbur. R.B.W. 


Y.W.C.A. ELECTS: Mrs. George W. Piek- 
sen, a member of the A.U.A. Board of Di- 
rectors, has been elected president of the 
Metropolitan Y.W.C.A. in St. Louis. An ac- 
tive member of the St. Louis church, Mrs. 
Pieksen is vice chairman of a new Citizens 
‘ Committee on Human Rights and honorary 
vice chairman of the Humane Society of 
Missouri. 
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Unitarians—and Dr. Kinsey 


The controversy over Dr. Alfred C. Kin- 
sey’s findings on sexual morality in America 
moved early into the churches, with a 
number of leaders of other denominations 
criticizing the professor’s conclusions. The 
Unitarian Society of Cleveland brought Dr. 
Kinsey to its pulpit. Several Unitarian min- 
isters preached special sermons on _ the 
problem, with Dr. Homer Jack of Evans- 
ton, Ill., speaking on “Does Kinsey’s Data 
Mean Changes in our Sexual Standards?”; 
Dr. Burdette Backus of Indianapolis on 
“Born of Love” (a discussion of the con- 
troversy which arose after Dr. Kinsey spoke 
before the Neuropsychiatric Association in 
that city); Rev. Theodore Abell of Sacra- 
mento on “From Comstock to Kinsey: 


America’s Changing Attitude Toward Sex”; 
and Rev. Edward A. Cahill of Charlotte, 
N.C., on “The Significance of the Kinsey 
Report.” 


DR. KINSEY AND FRIENDS: Rev. Jesse 
Cavileer (left), minister of the Unitarian 
Society of Cleveland, and Dr. Richard W. 
Wallen, trustee, confer with Dr. Alfred C. 
Kinsey, professor of zoology at Indiana 
University, before his sermon at the church. 


The Lincoln Star carried the headline 
“Confining Kinsey to Experts Denounced by 
Lincoln Pastor” after Rev. I. J. Domas de- 
clared that the plea to restrict Kinsey reports 
to experts “is to show a tragic lack of faith 
in the democratic process.” 

Dr. Kinsey told Cleveland Unitarians 
that the church must re-evaluate the mean- 
ing of “Christian morality” in the light of 
the scientific.evidence of actual behavior. 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer, in a story head- 
lined “Facts Are Facts, Kinsey Says Here; 
Decries Code Which Holds Sexual Taboos 
Sound,” said that a crowd of several hun- 
dred packed the church to hear Dr. Kinsey 
speak March 21. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian mini Coordinated 
academic and in-service tr emphasizes 
counselling, educational and community 
leadership. 


For information and _ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


Unitarian youth camp 
faces ‘growing pains’ 


The Unitarian Rowe Camp is experiencing 
“growing pains.” Among the problems to 
be faced is the need to repair the ravages 
of age, weather, and use on the camp facili- 
ties. The stone chapel, dedicated to the 
memory of Biblical scholar and educator 


. Henry Preserved Smith, and center for the 


camp school and religious services, needs 
immediate attention. 

Rowe Camp is unique among Unitarian 
organizations. It was begun in 1924 by Uni- 
tarians in the Connecticut Valley who 
wanted a camp where their children could 
study nature and experience cooperative liv- 
ing, under competent instruction and guid- 
ance. The Camp’s curriculum and routine is 
designed to correlate practical activities and 
responsibilities, fun, rest, instruction, and 
worship. Already a number of special Rowe 
traditions have been established, and each 
group of “alumni” campers has their fa- 
vorite story of “roughing it.’ Two camps 
are now operated each season, one for 
Junior High School and one for Senior 
High School age groups. 

The camp chapel was built to replace the 
colonial church, destroyed by fire, which 
stood in the old Town Center of Rowe, 
Mass. The members of the Old Parish 
deeded the Chapel and land to the Camp 
Corporation in 1946. 


Bulletin 


Rey. William W. Peck died Tuesday, 
April 22, in Manchester, N. H. Word has 
just come of the death of Rev. JB Hollis 
Tegarden of Hopedale, Mass. Obituary 
notices will appear in the next issue of The 
Register. 


THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


invites its members, and delegates to 
the May Meetings of the American 
Unitarian Association, to attend its 


ANNUAL MEETING 
on Thursday, May 20, at 2 p.m. 


in the Bradlee Room of the Arlington St. Church, 
355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ON THE AGENDA 
1. A speaker from England, if ar- 
rangements can be completed. 


2. A report on the Crusade Against 
Liquor Advertising. 


3. Election of Officers and Directors. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO IN THE CRUSADE 
AGAINST LIQUOR ADVERTISING? 


Write to us at the address given below 
for pertinent facts and suggestions. 


FREE 


The scholarly address of Dr. Dorothy Tarrant, 
President of the General Assembly of Unitarian 
and Free Christian Churches of Britain and Professor 
emeritus of Greek at London University, on ‘'TRADI- 
TION AND THE DRINK PROBLEM" will be sent 
gratis on request. Address: 


THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Spring conferences attract 
outstanding speakers 


During the months of March, April, and 
May, Unitarians across the country have 
been holding their annual conferences. 
Many noted speakers were featured on the 
programs, including Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam of the Methodist Church; Dr. George 
D. Stoddard, former president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and now educational con- 
sultant for New York University; Wilder 
Foote, director of Press and Publications 
for the United Nations; Herbert Block, po- 
litical cartoonist for the Washington Post- 
Times Herald; Harry A. Overstreet, noted 
author; Father Conway, associate editor of 
the Jesuit magazine, America; T. V. Smith, 
philosopher; Sen. Herbert Lehman of New 
York, and many others. ; 

Among the meetings scheduled were the 
second annual dinner of the Greater Wash- 
ington Committee for Unitarian Advance 
where Senator Lehman spoke; the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Joseph Priestley Confer- 
ence at Arlington, Va., addressed by Bishop 
Oxnam; and the Western Unitarian Confer- 
‘ence at St. Louis, which included a joint 
meeting with the American Ethical Union 
at which Mr. Overstreet discussed “A Re- 
ligion for the Mature Mind.” : 

At the Thomas Jefferson Conference an- 
nual meeting at Knoxville, Tenn., Mr. Block, 
Dr. A. Powell Davies of Washington, D.C., 
and Rev. Joseph Barth of Miami (all Bea- 
con Press authors) were the main speakers. 
With the topic, “Constructive Uses of Di- 
versity,” the Meadville Conference met at 
Toronto. Rev. Angus de Mille Cameron of 
Montreal gave the conference sermon. 

Dr. Stoddard and Mr. Foote spoke at the 
annual joint dinner meeting of the Metro- 
politan Conference of Unitarian Churches 
and the New York League of Unitarian 
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* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
. scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Lf 


Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- 
tismal fonts, tables, seats — 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets 
communion services. 

Stained glass memorial 
windows made to order. 
Handsomely engrossed Books 
of Remembrance with reposi- 
——_ resolutions, rolls of 


nor. 
Send for our free catalog, 


|WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES. INC. | 
OY i asnourtan mLce, TON MASSACHUSETTS. 


President— 


(Continued from page 13) 

tions of reverence for the form of a pious 
heritage, is of relatively recent origin, 
dating back only to 1952. This overt 
religion is eminently and completely “re- 
spectable.” If history can be trusted, it 
will contribute little or nothing to the 
greatness of his career. The form of a 
pious heritage is not the stuff out of 
which greatness is made. 

It is after all the content of religious 
convictions that really matters. The reli- 
gious emphasis of Jefferson and Lincoln 
was on content, not form, and their con- 
tent was much larger and more profound 
than that of the prevailing orthodoxies of 
their day. This, indeed, was the stamp of 
their greatness. 

In addition to his overt religion, Mr. 
Eisenhower has a covert religion. This 
covert religion has been growing in him 
since his boyhood in Abilene. It has been 
maturing with him as he moved from one 
tremendous responsibility to another. It 
grew within him with each overpowering 


Women at the Community Church, April 
12. Dr. Stoddard spoke on “Frontiers in 
International Education” and Mr. Foote on 
“Frontiers in International Cooperation.” 

Speakers at the Southwestern Conference 
meeting at New Orleans, April 23-25, in- 
cluded Rev. Raymond B. Bragg of Kansas 
City; Rev. Edward A. Cahill, Charlotte, 
N.C.; Rev. Samuel A. Wright, Jr., director 
of American Unitarian Youth; Dr. Erich 
Albrecht, professor of comparative religion 
at Sophie Newcomb College. 

Liberal Religious Educations met in 
March at Berkeley, Calif., to discuss the 
theme, “Developing the Individual Through 
Worship.” 


SUNSET HALL 


A home for religious liberals 
(over 65 years of age) 


Los Angeles, California 


SPONSORED BY THE FIRST 
UNITARIAN CHURCH OF 
LOS ANGELES 
Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman, Minister 
Information sent on request. 
Write: Admissions Chairman 
Sunset Hall, 2936 W. 8th St., 

Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


DON’T DELAY 
NOW IS THE TIME 
BIBLES FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 


CONFIRMATION AND GRADUATION 
NOW READY FOR CHURCH BUYERS 


MANY VERSIONS, REASONABLE PRICES 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


decision he had to make as supreme com- 
mander of Allied Forces in Europe. It 
emerged in unforgetiable, crystallized 
form when during an interview at Colum- 
bia University he said: “I am the most 
intensely religious man I know. ... A 
democracy cannot exist without a reli- 
gious base.” Then he followed with the 
positive credo: “I believe in democracy.” 

He discovered—perhaps for the first 
time—that his covert religion is not “re- 
spectable.” He was immediately pilloried 
in ecclesiastical quarters for exalting god- 
less secularism and a religion of democ- 
racy. Typically, Father John Tracy Ellis 
called it a “shocking statement.” For the 
moment at least, Mr. Eisenhower touched 
shoulders with Jefferson and Lincoln. 

Shakespeare said: “Some are born 
great, some achieve greatness, and some 
have greatness thrust upon them.” 

Jefferson was born great, and his reli- 
gion was the product of extraordinary 
ethical insight and sensitivity. Lincoln 
achieved greatness through a religion that 
was crudely hammered out on the anvil 
of personal anguish. If President Eisen- 
hower is willing to have greatness thrust 
upon him, it will have to be in terms of 
his covert religion, and at the expense of 
“respectability.” 

The only kind of presidential religion 
that will measure up to our time is one 
that has in it such a sense of prophetic 
urgency that its bearer may become an 
almost mystically devoted disciple of de- 
mocracy’s strength and maturity. Wood- 
row Wilson believed that “the President 
is at liberty in law and in fact to be as 
big a man as he can.” President Eisen- 
hower is not only at liberty, but under 
a stern compulsion to be just that. 


Jesus once said that the measure we 
give to others will be the measure we get 
in return. By a subtle law of life we get 
back what we give. This old law of life 
works in the relationship between a Pres- 
ident and the people. The spiritual great- 
ness of Jefferson and Lincoln was a re- 
sponse to what they felt about the worth 
of the people, and to what people ex- 
pected of them. It was a “sense” of the 
people that drew greatness from them. 

We, the people, can make an indis- 
pensable contribution to the greatness of 
Dwight Eisenhower by the quality of de- 
votion we are willing to give to great 
democratic ends. We want true religious 
greatness in our President because we 
know nothing less is adequate. But his 
greatness is dependent upon ours, as ours 
is dependent upon his. 

We live not in a moment of danger, 
but in an epic age of decision. It is not, 
therefore, the forms of conventional piety 
we need; not mere religious “respecta- 
bility”; not vague and misty incantations 
to moral values; not cabinet prayer meet- 
ings, but vast depths of organic spiritual 
courage, and a fervent, fighting faith in 
the processes of democracy. 


A 


Change— 


(Continued from page 18) 


Heaven. We are not reaching it. If any- 
thing, we are receding from it; getting 
more and more individualistic in our 
aims; less and less conscious of our task, 
which is to build up the solidarity of 
mankind as an integral biological unity— 
homogeneous in purpose, motive, mutual 
sympathy, helpfulness, dependence, and 
confident reliance. We are still so far 
from that goal that we may say with 
truth: every single one of our trials, af- 
flictions, problems and dangers germin- 
ates in the soil of our own human rela- 
tions. Not a single enemy vexes us except 
the enemies we ourselves breed by our 
own internecine frictions, jealousies and 
suspicions. Our mistake is that we 
insist on exercising all the rights and 
prerogatives of full individualism before 
the time is ripe. The time will not be ripe 
until we have solidified humanity into a 
mutually trustworthy, harmonious, and 
co-operative unit. That task calls for a 
vast amount of individual self-postpone- 
ment, and service to humanity, and con- 
cern for the benighted and oppressed, 
until the brotherhood of man becomes a 
reality. 

The same is true of Number four: 
“Salvation by Character”; and Number 
five: the “Progress of Mankind onward 
and upward forever.” There is no term 
to these objectives. 


Faith like a steel thread 


This leaves us with two debatable 
points, numbers one and three: the Fa- 
therhood of God, and the Leadership of 
Jesus. They happen to be the two that I 
love best, as some of you also do. And I 
dare say, if these two were dropped and 
something else substituted, some of us 
will at once say: Very well; that settles 
it; count me out; I do not care to be that 
kind of Unitarian. I confess, that would 
be my own first and least thoughtful im- 
pulse. But patience to prevent this mur- 
mur soon replies: to drop these two points 
does not deprive me of them. I already 
have them; nobody can take them from 
me; I shall cherish them as most sacred 
possessions to the end of my days. What 
we want is not a statement of my faith, 
nor yours, but a statement of that great- 
est common factor of faith that runs like 
a steel thread through all of us, and in- 
cludes all, and gives each one his wel- 
come and standing room on that common 
ground that is so essential to our unity 
and sense of companionship. We may as 
well confess that these two points are not 
all-inclusive; they are in some cases ex- 
clusive. If “Our Faith” cannot be all- 
inclusive we are better off without any 
statement at all. 

This suggests my last word: statements 
of faith, however tenuous and vague, are 
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not in our line. We may find them con- 
venient for quickly defining our type of 
religion. If this convenience is sufficient 
reason for having one, then we must 
make up our minds at the very start for 
a statement that will wholly satisfy not a 
single one of us, and that like a time- 
table will be subject to change without 
notice. 


Loyalty— 


(Continued from page 21) 

in which the people are supreme? Must men 
swear to an endless list of crimes and mis- 
demeanors which they do not intend to com- 
mit in order to avoid financial penalties? 
This could be something with no end. Not 
only in theory but in procedure this sort of 
thing could be crushing. The burden of ex- 
pense, of travel to the seat of government 
to file oath upon oath with fees and copies, 
could become intolerable. 

The decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court and of the high courts in 
the individual States are so confused and 
indecisive that it would be bold indeed to 
try at this stage to predict the fate of the 
California law. However, it is an extremely 
important matter and the decision may well 
have a significant influence on the future 
rights and privileges of churches far beyond 
the State of California. 

Unitarian churches in California will join 
with others in testing the law. The American 
Unitarian Association has advised all Unita- 
rian churches to comply with the law but to 
do so under respectful though ardent pro- 
test. The Association has also advised the 
churches to keep in good company in join- 
ing others in testing the law. Undoubtedly 
there are Communist organizations in Cali- 
fornia which are subject to this law and 
which will be conspicuously in the front 
line of protestants, not because they care a 
whit what statements they make, but be- 
cause here again they find a chance to ally 
themselves publicly with men of unquestion- 
able honor and loyalty. It is not possible for 
a church or for an individual to prevent 
those it does ‘not trust from sharing its 
opinion on a given subject, whatever may be 
the motive behind the sharing. It would be 
the part of a coward to desist from protest- 
ing against injustice simply because one 
might be found to have unsavory compan- 
ions. The assumption of guilt by association 
is no more justified in this situation than in 
any other, but the possibility still exists. 
Where it is possible, as it seems to be here, 
to join one’s protest with those who share 
a common democratic ideal rooted in deep 
religious conviction, it is the part of wisdom 
to choose as one’s associates those who have 
the same honesty of purpose. 

Unitarians the country over should follow 
with interest and concern the progress of 
the California litigation. The issues which 
will be raised are basic, both religiously and 
politically, and the consequence of the deci- 


sion can be immeasurable. This may well 
be one of the most far-reaching decisions 
of our times. 


Ordeal— 


(Continued from page 12) 

our less-than-ideal families—and even 
our politicians and their wretched lec- 
tures! Maybe America, as a nation, is 
approaching that point. Maybe we are 
just now going through that period of 
emotional protest-—so common with in- 
dividuals in early middle age—which 
precedes the acceptance of the sad reali- 
ties of mature responsibility. 

The ordeal of our times, I have sug- 
gested, is a challenge to American matu- 
rity and American responsibility. No- 
where is this testing more fundamental 
than in the field of the free mind. For 
never has an external threat required 
more clear-headed analysis, more hard 
and sober thought and more bold and 
unterrified vision than the threat we con- 
front today. And yet the very existence 
of that threat has created strains and ten- 
sions, anguish and anxiety, which beat 
upon the free mind, surround it, torment 
it, and threaten to smother it. It is an 
irony that unreason should never be more 
manifest than in the midst of our great 
planetary effort to make freedom secure. 

Senator Fullbright of Arkansas called 
anti-intellectualism the other day “that 
swinish blight so common in our time.” 
This infection has been epidemic, of 
course, in the totalitarian states. Anti- 
reason is the spirit of the shouting, chant- 
ing crowds we remember so well in Hit- 
ler’s Germany. Almost daily we read of 
new manifestations of unreason, mob 
emotion, and violence in some part of the 
world. In recent years we have even seen 
the contagion of unreason and anti-intel- 
lectualism spreading among ourselves, in- 
hibiting thought and initiative in govern- 
ment, distorting the emphasis in our 
public affairs, moving groups to extremes 
of intolerance, diverting attention from 
our great concerns, and provoking divi- 
sion among us. 

Unreason and _anti-intellectualism 
abominate thought. Thinking implies dis- 
agreement; and disagreement implies non- 
conformity; and nonconformity implies 
heresy; and heresy implies disloyalty—so, 
obviously, thinking must be stopped. But 
howling is not a substitute for thinking 
and reason is not subversion but the sal- 
vation of freedom... . 

America’s life story is the record of a 
marvelous growth of body, mind, and 
character, Now at maturity we shoulder 
the heaviest burdens of greatness. How 
shall we bear what Providence has as- 
signed us? In Keats’ Hyperion are these 
lines: “To bear all naked truths: and to 
envisage circumstance, all calm; that is 
the top of sovereignty.” And so it is. 
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Vital books and booklets on Unitari- 
anism published by The Beacon Press 


- How many have you read? 


OUR UNITARIAN HERITAGE 
By Earl Morse Wilbur. $3.00 


FREEDOM MOVES WEST: A History of the Western 
Unitarian Conference 


By Charles Lyttle. $3.75 


HUNTED HERETIC: The Life and Death of Servetus 
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RIGHT TO HERESY: Castellio vs. Calvin. 
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UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY 
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A RELIGION OF THEIR OWN 
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By Harry C. Meserve. 25¢ 


CREATIVE FAITH 
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By A. Powell Davies. $2.50 
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The guidebook you have asked 


for again and again— 


A Pocket Guide 


to Unitarianism 


@ “Do you have a book that will give prospective Unitarians 

a good idea of our religion?” 
OUT @ “What can I give my friends that will explain Unitarian- 
ism and why it’s different from other religious movements?” 
@ “Do you have a comprehensive—but brief—digest of 
19 Unitarian beliefs for classes in comparative religions?” 
@® ‘Is there a text available for our seminar for new church 
members?” THESE ARE THE QUESTIONS YOU ASKED 
50c —AND HERE IS THE ANSWER —the first easy-to-read, 
easy-to-handle book on the important questions people ask 
about Unitarianism. Editor Harry B. Scholefield has selected 
outstanding Unitarian leaders to present compact and concise 
interpretations of Unitarian history, beliefs, worship, re- 
ligious education, organization, social action. 


(paper) 
$1.50 


What do Unitarians Believe? 
HARRY C. MESERVE: Religion without Dogma 


How do Unitarians Worship? 
JACOB TRAPP: Differing Accents 


How do Unitarians Teach Their Children? 
ERNEST W. KUEBLER: Religious Education for Today 


How do Unitarians Put Religion into Practice? 
HOMER A. JACK: Action for Social Betterment 


What is the History of Unitarianism 
HARRY B. SCHOLEFIELD: Building a Free Church 


How is Unitarianism Organized? 
DALE DEWITT: As Democratic as a New England 
Town Meeting 


How Strong is Unitarianism? 
FREDERICK M. ELIOT: Present Strength, Future Prom- 
ise 


Order your copy today. You’ may want to order several copies to pass along 
to friends who have shown interest in the Unitarian movement. 
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| With A POCKET GUIDE 

| TO UNITARIANISM, the 

| Beacon Press 

| launches a new pock- 

| et-book size series for 

| your convenience. 

The book measures 
4, x 71% and can be 

| easily slipped into 

purse or pocket. 

. 
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ZArPerApHrHAad 3b 
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P roctor Academy, a school for one hundred and twenty boys, offers a type 
of program which combines many of the advantages of the progressive 
methods with the standards of work and industry which have been tradi- f 
tional in this old New England school. Each boy is studied as an individual ats 
and his work is planned accordingly. The courses of study are arranged in 

a unique manner to afford the greatest amount of flexibility consistent with ‘ 
the necessary continuity of each boy’s work. In addition to the college pre- iss 
paratory courses, a complete and different schedule, including not only 
academic work, but a coordinated program in the school shops, is offered 
for boys who anticipate a more practical career after secondary school. 


~~ 


For further information, write 


te 


: LYLE H. FARRELL, Headmaster 
PROCTOR ACADEMY, ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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